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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The French Stage and the French People, as 
Illustrated by the Memoirs of M. Fleury. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. F.S.A. 
2 vols. 12mo. - London, 1841. Colburn. 

WE suspect that M. Fleury and Mr. Hook 

had pretty much the same literary labour in 

the production of this work. Mr. Hook has 
added a few good-humoured and jocular notes 
to the translation of a French book which bears 
pretty strongly on the face of it the usual stamp 
of the Parisian memoirs, viz. that M. Fleury, 
perhaps, somehow or other. furnished a bunch 
of the raw material, and some ingenious fellow | 
or fellows dressed it up into the dish before us. 

Well, the French are good cooks, and the dish, 

with a considerable quantity of what might 

have been left out without prejudice to English | 
tastes, has, nevertheless, a sufficient number of | 
tit-bits to recommend it to the palate fond of 
light food. If we knew how far we could de- 
pend upon the stories told, we would like the 
whole better; but there are some so ultra: 
wonderful as to throw discredit on the sem-\ 
bable ; and we must, after all, be content to 

take it as an amusing picture of the French 

theatre and of French manners, previous to, 
and during the Revolution, such as the doers | 
choose to give us, making M. Fleury their peg 

upon which to hang their canvass. 

He appears, indeed, as a hero and egoist of 
the first water, a superb comedian, a.super- | 
excellent mimic, befriended by royalty and pet- 
ted by courtiers, and itidividually extremely 
happy in the smiles of the fair. And he speaks 
well in character ; comparing himself with po- | 
tentates and princes :— 

“ Melancholy emotions make us reflect in- 
wardly on ourselves. These princes, lately so| 
powerful, now so obscure, without any active | 
part to perform, reminded me of the time when | 
we also had flourished for nearly thirty years 
as scenic grandees, though only the grandees of | 
a specified hour. We, too, had been compelled | 
to retire from the stage on which we had, 
shone. That change is to the actor a prelimi- | 
nary death, a death more sad than his de-| 
parture for the tomb. It is to survive his own | 
reputation, and, while he is yet something, to| 
become a living nothing! Painters and sculp. | 
tors have their galleries and their studios; 
and amateurs fill their saloons with their works. | 
Authors see themselves on library-shelves ; but | 
he who leaves the theatre, leaves behind him | 
scarcely the fleeting sound of a name, the mere | 
label of a man of talent, at the very most, with- 
out any other evidence of his talent. Still 
living, you are as a spectator, the poor nobody 
in the box; while on the stage you were always 
somebody. Wherever you go after your public 
life, you are seen with a sort of surprise; but 
you count for nothing. Every one seems to 
say, * Well! what brings you out again? Are 
you really alive?’ here is only one reply to 
be made: * Light up the chandeliers; give me 
Scenery, a stage, an audience, and an author. 
I will then give you a certificate of my exist- 
ence.’ Alas! .alas!_can you ! 





O rage! 6 désespoir ! 6 vieillesse ennemie ! 


This would be to shew zeal without ability. 





Go and be buried. You were dead when the} We have observed that M. Fleury was a 


curtain dropped before you for the last time.” 

This flourish is worthy of a real Fleury,—of 
one who, when a boy, played tricks at Ferney 
with Voltaire :— 

*€ On ordinary occasions, when he happened 
to enter into conversation with any of the mem- 
bers of our theatrical troop, his manner was 
marked by good-humoured familiarity, But 
when he superintended our rehearsals, there 
was a truce with pleasantry ; then he was all 
in all the dramatic poet ; «and one, too, whose 
correct judgment and refined taste were not to 
be easily satisfied. He required that every 
actor should enter heart and soul into his part : 
this earnestness of feeling he used to call dra- 
matic probity. The observations which I heard 
from the lips of Voltaire first gave me an idea 
of the importance which belongs to the accurate 
conception of a character.” 

We have a great dea] about Voltaire, Mira- 
beau, and other eminent persons; which only 
our want of due faith renders less interesting. 
Se non e vero, however, ‘‘ the proverb is some- 
what musty.” His, Voltaire’s, visit to Paris, 
forinstance, to bring out his ‘¢ Iréne” is cleverly 
described :— 

** On his arrival in the capital, the philoso- 
pher proceeded straight to the residence of the 
Marquis de Villette, situated on the quay which 
now bears the name of Voltaire, at the corner 
of the Rue de Beaume. On the day after his 
arrival, a prodigious host of visitors commenced 
calling on him; but he remained the whole 
week in his robe de chambre and nightcap, and 
in this garb received many of the most distin- 
guished persons in the capital. Madame Denis 
and the Marquis de Villette did the honours 
of the house. When any one called, a valet 
was sent to inform M. de Voltaire, and when 
the great man made his appearance, the Count 
d’Argental and the Marquis de Villette intro- 
duced those whom he had' not before seen or 
had forgotten. After receiving the compli- 
ments of those who wished to be presented to 
him, and answering them by some agreeable or 
witty remark, he would return to his cabinet 
to dictate to his secretary the corrections he 
was making in his tragedy of ‘ Irene.” On 
the 12th of February, the members of the 

cademy sent a deputation with a compli- 


mentary address to their illustrious colleague. | 


|hero, and so he needed to be, for when he 


i became a sociétaire of the Théatre Frangais, he 
tells us :— 

**T was not wanting in courage and spirit, 
and was consequently enabled to pass creditably 
through the ordeal that was prepared for me. 
At that time, every new actor received at the 
Comédie Frangaise, had to serve his noviciate 
sword in hand, like young officers when they 
enter a regiment. Every new actor became 
the object of general attack, with the view of 
ascertaining what sort of metal he was made 
of. My comrade Dugazén undertook to try 
mine ; I soon enabled him to discover it. A 
| trivial quarrel produced a challenge, we fought 
with swords, and Dugazon received a slight 
wound in the thigh.” 

The 11th Hussars is a bagatelle to this. But 
we pass to what is related of a higher stage, 
when poor Marie Antoinette ventured to enjoy 
the amusement of courtly theatricals :— 

* At first the queen did not act, Louis XVI. 
jhaving disapproved of her doing so. By de. 
grees, however, Marie Antoinette succeeded in 
overcoming his scruples, and at length she 
‘acted at Trianon, there being a less strict ob- 
servance of etiquette there than when the 
court was in Paris. At that theatre, comedies 
and comic operas were carefully rehearsed, and 
excellently performed. ‘Le Roi et le Fermier,’ 
and ‘La Gageure Imprévu,’ were certainly 
never played by such illustrious actors, nor be- 
fore so noble an audience. In the former 
piece, the queen sustained the character of 
Jenny, and in the latter that of the soubrette. 
The other characters were filled by the dis- 
tinguished personages formin the intimate so- 
cial circle of their majesties and the royal 
family. The Count d’Artois not having relin- 
quished his habit of improvvising, it was not 
deemed prudent to intrust him with any im- 
portant character, I happen to have in my 
possession a bill of fare of one of the perform- 
ances at the theatre at Trianon. It will not, 
|perhaps, be out of place if I transcribe it here. 
|{t shews the distribution of the parts in ‘ Le 
Roi et le Fermier.’ 


} The King Count Adhémar, 
| Count de Vaudreuil. 
Gamekeeper + +++ Count d’ Artois. 
The Queen. 
Betsy The Duchesse de Guiche. 
The Mother ----Mme. Diane de Polignac. 


On the day after, I joined the company of per-| 
formers who assembled for the purpose of pay-|'The next pieces got up under the direction of 
ing their respects to him. On this occasion, her majesty, were ‘On ne s’avise jamais de 
the compliments uttered by Bellecourt appeared tout,’ and ‘ Les Fausses Infidélités,’ by M. 
to me somewhat too studied. Voltaire replied! Barthe. In general, comedies were not so 
with the most pleasing affability ; after making | spiritedly sustained as operas. In pieces of the 
some allusion to the state of his health, he|latter class, the singing and music bore away 
made an observation which indicated how com-|the palm. The king’s disapproval of these 
pletely his thoughts were absorbed by his tra-| amusements being somewhat abated, he felt a 
gedy : * Henceforward,’ he said, ‘1 can live} wish to see the queen herself perform ; her 
only for you, and by your aid.’ After the rest |majesty’s acting and singing being the theme 
of the performers took their leave, I remained | of admiration among the courtiers and nobility. 
with Voltaire ; I reminded him of his reception | Accordingly, his majesty made it a rule to at- 
of me at Ferney, after my plot against his wig.|tend all the rehearsals. Caillot and Richer 
Laharpe, who was present, remarked that he | were engaged to superintend the getting up of 
thought Bellecourt had delivered the compli-| operas, and to give any requisite instructions 
mentary address in very pathetic style. ‘ Both|to the singers. For the superintendence of 
of us,’ replied Voltaire, ‘ acted our parts in the | comedies, Preville and Dazincourt were chosen ; 
farce very well.’” jbut Preville being very much ocenpied hy his 
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professional engagements, I had the honour of 
being appointed in quality of supernumerary. 
With the view of gaining a greater sanction to 
enjoy an amusement, her taste for which was 
daily increasing, the queen wished that the 
Countess de Provence, with whom she had re- 
cently been on rather lukewarm terms, should 
take part in the performances. But the Count 
de Provence (Monsieur), after having to ap- 
pearance given his consent, withheld it, and, in 
consequence, a little quarrel ensued between 
the two illustrious sisters-in-law. ‘The Count 
d’ Artois happened to be present on this occasion, | 
He endeavoured to prevail on the Countess de 
Provence to accede to the queen’s wish; but 
the countess haughtily refused, on the ground 
that it would be beneath her dignity to act 
plays. ‘ But,’ said Marie Antoinette, ‘if I, 
who am Queen of France, act plays, surely you 
cannot have any scruples.” To which the 
countess replied: ‘ Though I am not a queen, 
madame, I am of the stuff of which queens are 
made.’ Piqued at this comparison, the queen 
answered sharply, and in a manner which made 
her sister-in-law feel that she considered the 
House of Savoy as inferior to the House of 
Austria, which, she added, was quite as illus- 
trious as the family of Bourbon. The Count 
d’Artois, who had been hitherto a silent 
listener, now smiled, and addressing himself to 
the queen, said: ‘I did not before venture to | 
intrude on the conversation, madame, because 
I thought yon were angry ; but now I perceive 
that you are only jesting.” This sarcasm puta 
period to the discussion.” 

There is a strange and marvellous romance 
in the first volume, of a Don Juan of quality 
who marked his mistresses on parting from 
them by branding their bosoms with hot iron— 
this is one of the sugar-plums made and put 
into Fleury’s dish—and there is also an account 
of some of the quackeries of the famous 
mountebank Cagliostro. The only morsel 
worth mentioning is where one of the spirits he 
invoked (that of D’Alembert !) being asked 
*€Is there another world 2” answers, ** There 
is no other world!” ‘Then where did he 
come from ?” inquired a simpleton among the 
spectators. There is a striking tragical tale of 
an actor called D’Assieux, and his beloved. 
Marianne of Lyous ; the object of which is to 
reprehend the religious system which denied 
the rites of the church to players. Here is an 
anecdote of Brizard, in the part of Henry IV, 
curious if true :— 

** After a performance of the ‘Partie de 
Chasse,’ at Fontainebleau, where Brizard played 
the part of the great monarch, he had the 
honour of lighting the king and queen on their 
departure from the theatre. ‘ Monsieur Bri- 
zard,’ said Marie Antoinette, ‘ you have played 
your part to-night so well that you have made 
a conversion.’ ‘Yes ;’ said the King, more 
emphatically than he was accustomed to speak, 
* you have almost made me like sovereignty.’ 

Some particulars of the celebrated Mercier 
are more likely to be founded on fact, and we 
quote a portion :— 

** Among the versifiers for whom Mercier 
entertained such marked contempt, Boileau 
was his especial antipathy. He could scarcely 
pardon Corneille and Racine; and yet he 
admired Moliére in spite of his submission 
to rhyme, because, as he alleged, he set rules 
at defiance; and he used to cite triumphantly 
that line in which occurs the well-known 
elision : 


‘ Mais elle bat ses gens, et ne les paie point.’ 





‘Molitre! Moliére!’ he would frequently 


exclaim, ‘he is a bird of a different species from 
your Racine.” Speaking of birds, reminds me 
of another of the unaccountable antipathies and 
likings of Mercier. The nightingale was to 
him a disagreeable unmusical songstress, skip- 
ping and leaping over the gamut without 
regard to rhythm or melody.‘ Whenever 
I hear the nightingale, I once heard him say 
in a half-angry manner, ‘I could almost per- 
suade myself that I am listening to a maker oi 
serineties trying his pipes, and blowing first one 
and then the other at random. The linnet 
was his favourite; he called it a poetic warbler. 
* Why is not the poor little linnet more highly 
esteemed 2’ said he. ‘ Her notes are delicious ; 
but she is too mogest too obtrude herself on 
the notice of the world, and therefore is neg- 
lected. Her cadences are full of pathos and 
feeling ; like the song of a mother to her child, 
or of a lover to his mistress. But as to the 
nightingale, she is a mere mountebank, she is 
the versitier of the feathered tribe.” Mercier 
entertained a singular antipathy against paint- 
ers. ‘There are,’ he used to say, ‘ five things 
which I cordially detest; viz. rhymes, Con- 
dillac, painters, nightingales, and M. de Ro- 
vigo.” The reasons he assigned for some of 
these antipathies were comical enough. The 
following were the grounds of his dislike of 
pictures and painters. ‘ What do these painters 
do? he would often say. ‘* They petrify every 
object which they attempt to represent. On 
their canvass the stream has no murmur, the 
breeze has no breath. Look at that rivulet ; 
the picture represents the height of summer, 
and yet the waters seem to be frozen! Look 
at the branches of those trees: they are inflex- 
ible; and let the wind blow as it may, the 
foliage moves not. Are those figures of 
marble? Observe those combatants! they 
raise their arms, but they never strike! The 





considerable time Larochelle took the trouble 
ou himself, but at last my turn came. How 
impatient and out of humour did I not become! 
Why could [ not have a pair to myself? But 
as good is sometimes derived from evil, so, in 
consequence of this destitution, I made an 
effort of courage I never could have thought of 
before, —I ventured to snuff the candle with 
my fingers. It is true it required a great social 
concession to bring me to this; I doubt whe. 
ther any thing less than the French Revolu- 
tion could have done it; however, at length I 
boldly grasped the flaming wick without flineh- 
ing. At last Larochelle hit upon a contrivance 
which put us both at our ease. Our beds were 
not very far asunder, but the main obstacle to 
reaching the snuffers from the one to the other 
was a projection of the wall between the, beds. 
From a nail in the most advanced part of this 
projection, Larochelle hung the snuffers by a 
cord. To the end of the cord next the snuffers 
two strings were attached, one extending to his 
bed, the other to mine. When either party 
wanted to snuff his candle, he pulled his string 
and obtained possession of the snuffers. When 
used, care was taken that the snuff should he 
extinguished before they were allowed to swing 
back to their position. The two side-strings 
were of course long enough to admit of this 
operation, without either of them being entirely 
drawn from the bed to which it respectively 
belonged. * * Tt was reported + 
that Fouquier-Tinville had drawn up a report 
on our cases, and indictments were said to be 
forthcoming with numerous counts, the slightest 
of which was a sufficient passport to the guillo- 
tine. On hearing this news, doubtless some 
thought how they might best comport them- 
selves so as to give an air of decorum to their 
fall.” 

There were many actors of this sort in the 


painter paralyses nature: who shall reanimate | sanguiuary tragedy then performed, besides the 


it? The poet!’ The poet was Mercier. 
styled himself the inventor of poetic prose. 


destroyed poetry, he regarded himself as its 
predestined saviour and restorer, under the 
form of poetic prose.” 

The treatment his majesty’s servants, the 
“ poor players,” received at the Revolution, and 
especially those who continued loyal, was of a 
piece with the Reign of Terror. They were long 
imprisoned, some executed, and the rest hardly 
escaped. The details will be read with in- 
terest. When incarcerated,— 

** Each man laboured like a Robinson Crusoe 
to fit up an apartment for himself. I was not 
one of the most dexterous at this sort of work ; 
for I never attempted to saw a board without 
carrying away a piece of my shoe-leather, and 
sometimes damaging the foot itself. We criti- 
cised very freely each other’s workmanship, 
and every one boasted of his own. I never 
before so distinctly felt the pride of property. 
I was the owner of a little turn-up bed and 
two shelves. I succeeded in making a sort of 
desk with some pieces of wood and the board 
of a folio book. I had, moreover, one half of a 
pair of snuffers. I do not mean to say that the 
snuffers had been divided —by no means, they 
were good sound prison snuffers ; but the pair 
had two proprietors; they belonged to Laro. 
chelle and me. Yet a property in common 
which can only be used by turns is very em. 
barrassing. It sometimes happened that the 
possession of these snuffers was a question of 
discussion between us. We were both fond of 
reading in bed, and as our wretched beds were 
at some distance from each other, we were often 
obliged to get out to get the snuffers, For a 


| 
| 


} 


| 





He| sociétaires of the National Theatre and their 


| 


Racine and Despréaux having, in ‘his opinion, | 


brethren. Can the following story of another 
kind be true ?— 

** That proneness to artifice, which was un- 
fortunately a prominent trait in the character 
of Ferdinand, suggested to him the following 
stratagem for the gratification of his musical 
vanity. How many a visitor to the court of 
Valengay has listened with admiration and de. 
light to the playing of the King of Spain. His 
vigorous bowing, his perfect intonation and 
purity of tone, the tenderness of his andante, 
and the spirit of his al/egretto, have excited rap- 
tures. But kings possess resources unknown to 
ordinary men, and when Ferdinand received 
the adulation of his auditors, standing with an 
air of modesty at the other end of the room, 
and relieved en profile against a rich japanned 
screen, what was he doing? The King of the 
two Spains and the two Indies was drawing his 
bow in the air, and the auditors were charmed 
by the skill of Boucher, who executed all the 
difficult passages while concealed behind the 
screen. After this display, and while the room 
resounded with expressions of admiration, while 
the enthusiasm of all was at its height, the 
royal trickster would step forward, in the cool- 
est manner possible, to receive the rapturous 
applause bestowed on his sham solo.’ 

The ultimate salvation of the actors from 
the guillotine is told with all dramatic incident 
and effect: it is ascribed to a clerk in the 
; + The author says elsewhere, ** That none of our party 
were immediately summoned before the revolutionary 
tribunal was probably owing to Fouquier-Tinville’s dread 
of the small-pox, which at that time prevailed in the 
Magdelonnettes,” . 
I ‘* This history we utterly discredit: the flourish of 
M. Fleury on this matter savours greatly of the ‘ Bow 
tdéal,’— Ed.” 
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Bureau des Détenus, who secreted the proofs 
against them and threw them into a bath, 
whence they floated into unknown space ; 
and it is stated that he saved the future 
Empress Josephine in the same manner. But 
we now drop the curtain, and shall only detain ! 
our readers with one spectacle more before it ; 
descends : — 

“What transformations had been wrought 
during our incarceration! Our old theatre in 
the Faubourg Saint Germain now appeared 
under anew title and a new aspect. Its ori-| 
ginal name of Théatre Francais had been} 
first converted into Théatre de la République, | 
and had been subsequently changed into Thé- 
‘tre de ’Egalité. ‘The internal arrangements 
and decorations were likewise completely al- 
tered. With the view of destroying all distinc- 
tions of rank, the partitions which separated | 
the boxes had been removed, in order to enable 
the citizens to sit beside each other in union 
and fraternity. The boxes, by this alteration, 
looked like galleries ; and though the elegance 
of the theatre was completely destroyed by the} 
process, the plan was certainly quite consistent | 
with republican equality. At intervals project. | 
ing columns had been erected, rising from the 
first to the third tier of boxes, adorned with the 
busts of the most distinguished martyrs, and | 
most ardent friends of liberty. Among the! 
latter, that of Marat occupied the most con-! 
spicuous place. ‘The fronts of the boxes, the} 
draperies, and the curtain, exhibited the three | 
national colours, ranged in narrow  perpen- 
dicular lines. ‘Thus the interior of the theatre | 
looked not unlike a vast tent, lined throughout 
with striped cotton. I cannot describe what | 
were my sensations the first time this striped | 
curtain rose before me, and, looking from the} 
stage, I beheld the pitiable change, not only in 
the theatre, but in the audience. Where were 
now the elegant decorations of the house ?| 
where was the elegant company that was wont 
to grace it? Where was the gay Champce- 
netz, and the brilliant Condorcet 2? Where 
were my valued friends Madame de Sainte- 
Amaranthe and her lovely daughter? All 
numbered with the dead! What a change in 
less than a year! Even the box which 
Madame de Sainte-Amaranthe had occupied, 
which was close upon the stage, had vanished. | 
That box, whose draperies of fringed velvet| 
formed so pretty a frame-work for the fair faces 
of its occupants, was no longer visible. The 
space it occupied was filled by a block of yellow 
marble, on which stood a colossal statue of 
Equality —the idol usurping the places of 
= victims who had deen immolated at its 
altar.” 





My Cousin Nicholas. By Thomas Ingoldsby, 
Esq., author of ** The Ingoldsby Legends.” 
The Rubber of Life. By Dalton Ingoldsby. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Bentley. 

TueE first of these novels, occupying nearly 

two of the three volumes, appeared in sequent 

numbers of ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” some 
years ago ; and having, in this manner, lain by 
during the time prescribed by the Horatian 

rule, comes welcomely before the public in a 

collected form with the author’s deliberate im- 

provements. In the meantime, that author 

has added celebrity to his name (such as he has 
chosen to make it), and gilded it with the fame 
attached to the * Ingoldsby Legends.” ‘This, 
of course, will make many readers more de- 

Sirous of seeing in prose the work of so original 

a master in verse; and in Cousin Nicholas, 

though of an entirely different character, we 

think they will not be disappointed. We will 





not, however, go farther into the story than to|he had come to see, and commenced the con- 


say that it is a well-constructed and dramatic | versation. 


plot, full of adventure, and contains the prin- 
cipal incident which figures in ** London As- 
surance’’—the denial of his identity by a son 
who is mystifying his own father. 


After commenting upon his delay, 
which Mr. Coryton excused upon the plea of 
| having to dress previously to leaving home, the 
Major rose, and, hinting that the place they 
, were then in was too public for the communi- 


The last tale is, we should suppose in these | cations he had to make, bade his friend conduct 


{mystifying days, by another hand, which we;him to some more retired spot. 


have also met with before in “ Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany,” though we will not be sure of its 
birth or paternity. It is very interesting, and 
displays much talent ; some of the descriptions 


reminding us not unfavourably of the style of | 


Ainsworth, and others, of the manner of Boz. 
It is this similarity which induces us to ascribe 
it to a younger writer than the popular illus- 
trator of monkish legends and modern instances. 
It is divided, like ancient Gaul, into three 
parts; in each of which a close and desperate 
game is played by the same parties, and, in the 
end, The Rubber of Life is lost and won; 
though, strictly speaking in the whist sense, it 
can hardly be affirmed that the exact party who} 
gained the first game had lost the second. 
And with regard to the said first winning, it| 
rather jars upon our feeling; for we cannot} 
bear that such a swindler should succeed so, 
far: but we must not betraythe secrets of our) 
croupier, and will satisfy ourselves with citing | 
a few passages to justify the praise we have} 
bestowed upon him. 

Major Faulkland, alias a villain of the first 
magnitude, under the pressure of impending 
danger, has summoned a profligate tool of his, 
a minor rascal, to meet him at the Elephant 
and Castle; and the following describes the 
event and locality :— 

** Mr. Robert Coryton, as much from habit 
as precaution, selected the most unfrequented 
streets in his progress towards the Bricklayers’ 
Arms. Neither inclination nor business had of 
late led him much abroad during th: day: and 
his costume, just now, was more particularly 
adapted to a very select evening party than a 
morning’s stroll down Regent Street; and, to 
say the truth, like many professed beauties, he 
generally looked best by candle-light. It was 
nearly dark, when, having crossed quietly over 
London Bridge, and made his way through that 
then most detestable of thoroughfares, Kent 
Street, he arrived at the noisy, busy spot to 
which he had been summoned, and the door of 
which was yet besieged by a crowd of ostlers, 
porters, Jews, and idlers. Elbowing his way 
through these, he entered a room on the right, 
known in the establishment as ‘the parlour.’ 
A stout waiter in slippers, with short black 
shining hair, was earnestly engaged in rubbing 
down one of the tables, and vainly endeavour- 
ing to efface certain circular marks on the ma- 
hogany (?) which obstinately defied his efforts, 
and spoke of ale in grain. The sides of several 
others were occupied by men, the greater part 
of whom had tumblers of brandy and water by 
their side, and limp, stained copies of the morn- 
ing papers in. their hands. One individual, 
apparently a seafaring man, wrapped in a large 
rough pilot-coat, sat apart from the rest, and 
was attentively busied in examining a map 
spread out before him. Upon this person Mr. 
Coryton, having sufficiently studied the coun- 
tenances of the others, at length fixed his eyes ; 
but the stranger’s face was so shaded, and so 
essentially changed since Coryton had last had 
the pleasure of seeing it, that he was some time 
before he succeeded in tracing in it the features 
of his old friend and patron, Major Faulkland. 
Their eyes at length met,—the recognition was 
mutual, and the new-comer, with an air of 


Mr. Coryton 
|acknowledged this admission of his own supe- 
rior attainments in topography with a patron- 
| ising wink, and bent his way accordingly down 
the Kent Road; then, turning up one of the 
narrow lanes on the left, entered at length the 
door of a low, dirty-looking public-house, and 
called ‘Jem!’ A tall, brawny, prize-fighting 
sort of man, in top-boots, replied to the sum- 
mons. ‘ The ‘library’ disengaged ?’ asked the 
former. The man nodded. ‘ Beef-steaks and 
onions for three,’ rejoined Mr. Coryton, gravely ; 
‘and a bottle of your very best port.” Thus 
saying he led the way up a mysterious-looking 
staircase, and through a room having a sanded 
floor, and hung with portraits of race-horses 
and eminent members of the P. C., into a small 
adjoining closet, capable, perhaps, of holding 
four or fiye persons, and cut off by double doors 
from the public apartment. A cribbage-board, 
and some dirty packs of cards on the mantel- 
piece, shewed to what department of literature 
the ‘library’ was more especially devoted. 
Faulkland looked on in silence, while his com- 
panion was engaged in discussing the treble 
commons he had ordered. ‘And now,’ in- 
quired that gentleman, after a draught of 
porter, 

* Deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee,’ 

‘now for the communications. But first, pray 
what on earth is it that can bring you so re- 
markably near the Old Bailey? I thought you 
were making the grand tour in America, or 
Timbuctoo.” ‘I am here, as you see,’ re- 
turned Faulkland, ‘and have come with the 
determination to make one last desperate push 
for the stake we have been playing for so long.’ 
‘I am engaged in a_ precisely similar pursuit,” 
interrupted Mr. Coryton, with a glance of great 
satisfaction at the dish before him, on which a 
few fragments— 


* The poor remains of beauty once admired,’ 


yet lingered, awaiting in their turn the devour- 
ing jaws of the ogre.” 

What that pursuit is, our taciturnity in the 
matter of plots forbids us to mention; and so 
we must, for another example, try back to an 
account of Mr. Coryton’s ménage, which is truly 
graphic (we like the word, though it has been 
found fault with ! 

“Tt is (observes Mr. D. I.) a singular 
circumstance connected with the temporal 
prosperity of weekly lodgers, that in pro- 
portion as their pecuniary resources sink 
in the scale, they themselves rise to a more 
elevated situation. Their persons, light. 
ened of all superfluous metal, acquire, it is to 
be presumed, a buoyancy resembling that no- 
ticed by philosophers in the human mind when 
freed from the oppressive influence of super 
incumbent meat and bottled porter. Mr. Ro- 
bert Coryton afforded a very complete example 
of this sort of personal elasticity ; and having 
passed in succession through every story of a 
tall, thin house, was now, at length, brought 
into the closest possible approximation to the 
roof-tree, and pleasantly domiciled in what 
vulgar people are apt to denominate ‘ the gar- 
ret.” * Mary Anne, my dear,’ he inquired 
timidly of the lady, who might with difficulty: 
have been recognised as the same who had 


)i— 





affected indifference, took a seat near him whom 


heretofore presided at his hospitable board when 
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it was groaning beneath mighty bowls of punch, 
—‘ May I venture to ask, my love, if we are 
to have the pleasure of each other’s company 
at dinner to-day?’ ‘If you can earn one,’ 
was the brief reply. The prospect thus con- 
ditionally held out did not seem to affect Mr. 
Corvton with the liveliest satisfaction. ‘ Consi- 
der, my love,’ he began again, in a deprecating 
tone. ‘ I have considered,’ returned the lady ; 
‘I have considered that I have parted with 
every thing—almost to the very clothes on my 
back—to keep you from starving; while you 
will not move a finger to support yourself ; but 
sit idle there, pretending to expect remittances 
from that precious major. I have considered, 
sir ; and the conclusion which I have come to 
is, that you don’t get another penny from me.’ 
* Upon my honour,’ commenced the gentleman 
—* You may dine upon your honour,’ inter- 
rupted his companion. Now, admitting that 
honour not only could set a leg, but could pro- 


ney is necessary to prevent a fatal catastrophe,|riders than before. Rochester was gained ; 
and Mr. Frank Sherborne, the hero, his friend| two hours and a half had not elapsed since 
Mr. Hazeldine, an exquisite of supreme affecta-| they left the Albany, and half their journey 
tion but not destitute of manly qualities, and} was already accomplished. ‘On, on!’ cried 
the tiger of the latter, set out in all haste.: Sherborne, hastily snatching a crust of bread 


Here is the selection we spoke of :— 

‘¢ While Sherborne was recovering his breath, 
and detailing his story in a more connected) 
form, his friend busied himself in selecting! 


certain articles of apparel which he deemed | 


at the request of Hazeldine ; and on they went 
as fast as horse could lay leg to ground. For 
eight miles they had nearly flown, when, tear- 
ing incautiously through a small heap of stones, 
the shock forced the near fore-wheel from its 


absolutely necessary for his expedition. Ajhold. For a minute, the carriage held its way, 
dressing-case, three coats, a greater number of/| then fell with a loud crash upon one of its 
lower habiliments, about a dozen cravats, and |sides. Luckily the jaded creatures that drew 
boots in similar profusion, were carefully depo-| it, required but little persuasion to pull up. 
sited in their several receptacles: so that aj} The door was quickly forced open, and Frank 
spectator might have imagined that Mr. Hazel-|and his companion made their escape unhurt. 
dine contemplated a voyage to the East or West | Sherborne gazed on the wreck with hands 
Indies, rather than a trifling journey of a few)clasped in mute despair. (ieorge, meanwhile, 
hours. Lastly, he produced the much-vaunted| was actively employed with the men in dis- 
pistol-case, and sighing as he fixed the locks| engaging the horses from the shattered vehicle. 





of his favourites, said, ‘Ah! my dear Frank,|‘ Jem, you rascal! you have not had the im- 


vide and roast one also, it might even under) yon ought to have saved us all this trouble| pertinence to get damaged ?’ he asked, as that 


such favourable supposition seem a little ques- 
tionable how far Mr. Robert Coryton would 


—so fair a chance so foully missed!" ¢ Hush !| 
interrupted Sherborne. ‘ Yes, it is—I hear 


personage scrambled at length out of a thick 
blackthorn hedge, into which he had been 


have benefited thereby. After a silence which | the clattering of wheels—it must be the chaise !’| hurled by the violence of the jerk. Jem made 
lasted for some time, he thrust his hands into} In another instant the little beast of prey con-| 10 reply, but looked as if he had taken that 
the very bottom of his coat-pockets, and, giving | firmed his suspicions, and hastily following with | liberty. ¢ Come,’ pursued his master, turning 
a slight preliminary hem, observed, with a little| his master’s and his own luggage—the latter| to Sherborne, and pointing to one of the pos- 
hesitation of manner, that he thought there | consisting of a great-coat and a tooth-brush—|tilion’s horses that was now a liberty ; ¢ Arouse 
was a little trinket—a gold watch, a pledge of | he mounted the dickey, and the party set off at' thee, then, my most un-merry man—mount ! 
love in happier days—which might on such an|a Gretna-Green pace in the direction of Do. Sittingbourne is not three miles a-head, and 


emergency be advantageously exchanged for a 


;vor. The roads were wet and heavy, but the 


there a fresh chaise can be procured. Jem, 


reasonable supply of cold meat and pickles. ‘It | prospect of double fees made a very powerful) you pup, follow with my portmanteau.’ ¢ With. 
is gone ;—you know it is,’ replied Mary Anne; | impression upon the postboys, and through them | out a saddle, sir?’ inquired Jem, witha plaint- 


‘it barely paid our rent.’ Mr. Coryton with- 
drew one of his hands from his coat-pocket, and 
feigned to employ it, as well as his eyes, in the 
arrangement of a very dirty shirt-frill. ‘ Ah, 
I remember,’ he said musingly,—‘ Rent, not 
Time, is your regular edax rerum.— Let me 
see ;—is there nothing else ?——-no ring ?—no.— 
By the bye, what have you done with the little 
pearl locket 2’ ¢ Would you have me sell 
that ?” exclaimed the lady, in a reproachful tone, 
fixing her eyes upon the somewhat embarrassed 
countenance of Mr. Robert. ‘ Why, really,’ 
returned the latter, ‘did I see any alternative 
— but, as the poet says, ‘ Est natura hominum, 
pickles e¢ roast beef avida,’— which means, my 
dear, ‘man must have meat ;’ and my man,— 
my inward man, —has not taken any for four- 
and-twenty hours at least.’ ‘Then take it,’ 
cried his companion, tearing the article in 
question from her neck, and dashing it violently 
upon the table; ‘I was a fool for ever placing 
it there” Mr. Coryton’s rejoinder was cut 
short by a distinct single rap at the door. 
‘Come in,’ he said, desperately. ‘ Devil or 
dunn, it don’t much matter which; but Old 
Nick for choice.’ A dirty little boy entered ; 
the fond couple were evidently much relieved 
at his appearance, unengaging though it was. 
‘Well, my trump,’ asked Mr. Coryton, ‘ what 
do you want?’ ‘ Here’s a letter,’ said the boy, 
tossing one down upon the table. Coryton 
hastily broke the seal—read it, and read it 
again. ‘That will do, my boy,—there’s no 
answer,’ he said, after his ‘second perusal. 
‘ Nuffin’ for bringing it?’ inquired the mes. 
senger. ‘ Nuffin’,’ replied Mr. Coryton, with 
great solemnity. ‘Scaly!’ muttered the boy. 
* What ’s that you said, sir?’ said the gentle. 
man. ‘I said ‘scaly,’—that’s wot I said,’ re- 
turned the other, sulkily, as he descended the 
stairs, testifying the state of his feelings by 
kicking down every article of domestic use that 
he happened to light upon in his progress.” 
This was the letter which led to the fore- 
going appointment 3 and we nowconclude with 
8 portion of the consequences, A rapid jour- 


| acted immediately upon the mettle of the horses. | 
| Rapidly as they were whirled along, it yet; 


, seemed but a snail’s pace to the impatient Sher. what on earth do 


|borne. He tossed uneasily in the carriage, and 
| —despite the assurances of Mr. Hazeldine, that 
| both boys and horses were doing all that terres- | 
| trial boys and horses could do, he was repeatedly | 
urging them from the window to increase their | 
|speed. Again and again he bade them spur, till 
| the foremost of these individuals began to enter- | 
tain a suspicion that the gentleman inside must | 
be the Secretary of State and his friend, in the| 
greatest possible danger of being hanged, drawn, | 
‘and quartered for high treason. Tiger Jem, | 
| too, although with the most vague ideas as to 
| the object in view, very handsomely joined in 
the excitement. ‘* Now then !’—he exclaimed 
| from behind, as they were dashing along well | 
| together, and at the very extremity of their 
| powers ; ‘now then, lively gentlemen—put on 
the steam—and shew the ladies how you can 
go!’ Thus taxed to their utmost, and covered 
with foam and mud, the panting animals reached 
Dartford,—.a certain number of conventional 
cracks with the whip announced to the suc- 
ceeding posthoys that their predecessors were 
satisfied with the bounty of the ‘ swells’ in- 
side ; the effect was electric, fresh horses were 
ordered ‘to’ in an instant, and the chaise 
whirled on to Gravesend. Here Mr. James 
took an opportunity, while they were again 
changing, of expressing his unqualified appro- 
bation to the senior boy, of his and his part- 
ner’s diligence and exertion. ‘ Upon my life, 
my tulip,’ said he, * you ought to receive a 
testimonial of plate—something handsome, with 
an appropriate inscription—a silver toothpick, 
or such like.’ The ‘ tulip’ wiped away the 
plentiful moisture that encumbered his beauti- 
ful head, and throwing his handkerchief in a 
ball to the bottom of his hat, replied, somewhat 
indirectly indeed, ‘ that an extra half-sovereign 
made a deal of difference in trotting.’ Sher- 
borne’s eagerness, however, soon put an end to 
the colloquy ; off they started again through 





the narrow, dirty road, and with no Jess ardent 





| 


ive touch to his hat. ‘ A saddle, sir!’ ex. 
claimed his master, in amazement; ‘ pray, 
you pretend to want with a 
saddle, sir ?—follow instantly.” Jem sighed, 
and muttered, as he mounted with great care, 
‘If you had been a-sitting five minutes on a 
quickset hedge, you’d appreciate the accommo- 
dation of a saddle, sir, that’s all.’” 

We should fancy he would, and on this 
uneasy seat we leave Jem and our readers. 





Narrative of a Three Months 
and a Residence in the Dooab. 
of an Officer in the 16th Foot. 
pp- 354. London, 1841. Hastings. 

Our fair countrywoman, Mrs. Ashmore, tells 

us, and tells us truly, that she has little new to 

describe ; nor, indeed, could her opportunities 
have furnished her with much after all the 
volumes which have been published on the 
same subject. She has, nevertheless, given us 
a pleasing account of her transitions, such as 
they were, from England to Madras and Cal- 
cutta; thence to Cawnpore, in a long march 
with her husband’s regiment, back again to 
the presidency, by the Ganges, and ultimately 
the return voyage home. Thus, as the narra- 
tive is entirely personal, and we have neither 
geography, geology, natural history, statistics, 
or the rest of the usual host of travellers’ lucubra- 
tions to engage us, we may, by the selection of 
three or four passages, afford a taste of an intelli- 
gent lady’s observations under the circumstances 
referred to. Our first paints the rather uncom- 
fortable social condition of European dames in 

Calcutta :— 

** On entering the dining-room one is struck 
with the load of viands which crowd the table, 
over which a huge punkah noiselessly waves 
to and fro. Until the family approach, its 
motion is scarcely perceptible ; but no sooner 
is any one within its influence, than it is pulled 
in a more energetic manner ; and an immense 
relief is felt after the fatigue of walking from 
another apartment, and being for a few moments 
without thisimportant requisite. Behind each 
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chair stands a whiskered, moustached, and 
turbaned domestic, with his arms closely folded 
across his bosom, or opened only to adjust the 
chair most conveniently as his master or mistress 
becomes seated, and to arrange a napkin, which 
he then places in the hands or upon the knee. 
A footstool is before each chair, and is an 
indispensable comfort to the Anglo-Indian. 
The lamp or candle-shades upon the table 
are all provided with perforated covers to pro- 
tect them from the effects of the punkah; and 
over each wine-glass or tumbler (of which there 
are generally several to each person) are silver 
covers, aS a precaution against flies and insects. 
I have seen a table covered with little brown 
grashoppers, or perhaps with what more closely 
resembled crickets, to such an extent, that, 
being unaccustomed to the sight, it was difficult 
to touch any thing, as the plate was immediately 
invaded by them, and their motions were far 
too quick to be calculated upon. Occasionally, 
the fire-fly will cause some alarm to the stran- 
ger, when its bright glow is discovered amidst 
the folds of a delicate white muslin garment ; 
but at the season when the white ants take 
wing, and are attracted by the lights, nothing 
can be more annoying than their intrusion. 
The flying bugs, too, are objects of abhorrence, 


so highly any thing which is not intrinsic, or 
which at any future period cannot be converted 
into money. On one occasion, when I had pur- 
chased a beautifully executed painting on ivory 
of the King of Delhi, and requested a native to 
say what it was worth, he merely poised it on 
his fingers, and estimated the weight of the 
gold in which it was set ; saying, that such was 
its worth, for that a painting could be of no 
value. I once required a ‘ sonna-wallah,’ a 
goldsmith, to manufacture the setting of some 
brooches from English jewellery which I gave 


peatedly bitten in the temples, hands, and feet ; 
and when, by a shriek, she brought us to her 


|assistance, we invariably found her covered 


with blood, and bathed in perspiration. On 
more than one occasion we sought the aid of 
the surgeon to check the flow of blood, fearing. 
lest some serious injury had been inflicted. 
The youngest child, an infant, was dreadfully 
bitten on the forehead whilst sleeping in my 
arms; and even my husband did not escape, 





but received a wound in his foot, which ren- 
dered him lame for some weeks subsequently. 


to him, and unfortunately threw into his cru- | In vain we watched for our tormentors: if we 
cible an old guinea and the fragments of a gold | closed the Venetian blinds, we were suffocated 
chain: the man and his underling converted , with heat, for the weather did not admit of any 
the metal into bars, and the bars into blocks ; | windows in the ship being open ; and if we left 
but I saw nothing like the setting of a brooch | them apart, we admitted free ingress to the 
appear ; there was no end, they said, of brass ; | horrid creatures, who, having once tasted blood, 
they could not work with so much alloy. Atj|nightly returned to their repast. At length 
length, having contrived to reduce the mass | their numbers became diminished, by means of 
from the weight of eight gold mohurs to that|traps baited with the fresh water, for whieh 
of four or five, they threw up their work, and | they thirsted, and in one day, I think, nineteen 
told us that they could do nothing with |or twenty were caught and executed.” 

English gold, and must have the mohur or : 
nothing. The fact was, that the rogues had 
contrived to extract the pure metal, notwith- | 
standing our constant vigilance, and had each | 
day substituted in its stead a portion of alloy. | 





|.4 Natural History of British and Foreign 


Quadrupeds ; containing many Modern Dis- 
coveries, Original Observations, and Nu- 
merous Anecdotes. By James H. Fennell. 





both within doors and in the open air: their 
odour is most noxious; and, if accidentally | 
crushed in a handkerchief, or any article of | 
dress, the scent can scarcely be got rid of. Inj 
driving, they are very apt to settle in the| 
hair, than which few things can be more in-| 
tolerable.” | 

The passion for ice, described in the following | 
extract, can hardly be imagined with the present | 
aspects of our London weather :— 

** We chanced (says Mrs. Ashmore) to arrive 
in India almost simultaneously with one of the 
first importations of ice from America; it was 
most amusing to see the anxiety with which it 
was sought after. The deposits were only | 
opened for a short time before sunrise, when 
crowds of coolies were in attendance to carry 
off the portions required by their employers : | 
these portions were immediately enveloped in 
thick blankets, and enclosed in baskets, which 
were carried off with all speed ; but a very con- 
siderable quantity invariably dissolved before | 
they could reach their respective destinations. | 
I watched two or three Ayahs crowding round | 


a basket which had just arrived : they were all | 


eager to touch the novelty ; but immediately on 
feeling its extreme coldness, ran away exclaim- 
ing that it was * burra gurrum,’—very hot. A 
child, too, cried violently, and told his mamma 
that ‘the English glass had burnt his fingers.’ 
I was not a little surprised, too, on several oc- 
casions, to see the ice brought to table as the 
greatest possible luxury, and handed round for 
persons to mix with their wine; which, although 
cooled with saltpetre and Glauber salts, had not 
attained a much lower temperature than that 
of new milk. The ice in question was brought 
out as a means of preserving a large quantity of 
American apples in good condition fur the Cal- 
cutta market, when the ice unexpectedly proved 
a more lucrative species of merchandise than the 
fruit. 

On the route to Cawnpore, the officers were 
feted by the Nawab Nizam Ood’-owlah, and we 
tead the annexed with regret :— 

“With the natives costliness is beauty ; 
aud they regard with especial contempt all 
articles of English jewellery, saying, that our 
gold is half brass, and worth nothing. Their 
own gold ornaments are invariably made from 
the pure metal, or, at least, with very slight 


But we must leave these knaves to their) With Two Hundred Woodcuts. 8vo. pp. 
misdoings, and look again towards the Zenana,| 556. London, 1841. Thomas. 
where the couduct of some young English |“ ArrHouGu (says the author) many modern 
officers was more distinguished for gallantry | works are to be found descriptive of particular 
than discretion. Anxiously desirous of a peep | groups of the higher animals, or of the mis- 
into the females’ apartments, some of them |cellaneous, but generally very imperfect, col- 
attempted to enter along with the ladies, and |lections in our zoological gardens, yet a long 
had actually passed the first guards before they | time has elapsed since the publication of any 
were observed; it was necessary, however, to| work like the present, giving a concise, but 
cross a small quadrangle, between the first and| comprehensive view of the characteristic ap- 
second barrier, but this being illuminated with | pearances, habits, and uses, of this class of 
a profusion of lamps, brought their red coats | animals in general. The progress which this 
speedily intu notice, and they were instantly | department of zoology has made since the time 
required to withdraw ; but not before the outer, of Buffon. renders his work, as well as the 
guard had been made aware of their intrusion, | volumes which Goldsmith, Bewick, and others, 
who, in place of fire-arms, had previded them. | have chiefly compiled from him, but ill-adapted 
selves with water-pots, which they uncere-| for pane <A instruction. Buffon will a 
moniously emptied upon the backs and shoulders | claim our respect and our praise, for the zeal 
of the delinquents. For the credit of my| with which he accumulated facts on his favour- 
countrymen, I would fain forget other follies | ite study; but his predilection for theories 
/committed by some thoughtless young fellows, | which he could not support without a violation 
who considered their sable entertainer fair|of truth, and his invincible prejudices against 
game, and found amusement in cutting the| many animals, which he determined to depict 
table-cloth during dinner, peppering the trifle,|in the worst colours, often led him, unfortu- 
or salting the blanche-mange ; who refused to| nately, to draw wrong inferences from facts, 
“09 a — _— out of — of ee | ao to ae a them ; 
or beer, and turned every thing connected with | while, on the other hand, he has often em. 
the arrangements into ridicule; who, because | bellished them, so that they might promote 
| they were the guests of a native, thought proper | those efforts at ensuring an eloquent effect, 
|to forget that that native was a gentleman who! which are so apparent throughout his work, 
had done his utmost to secure their entertain-| and which, like the will-o’-the- wisp, dis- 
ment, and had feelings susceptible of an insult.| play an effulgence more calculated to deceive 
Tt is painful to reflect that a few thoughtless | than. to assist. By the experienced and dis- 
| youths should, in a country which is only held | criminating naturalist alone can Buffon’s work 
by the force of arms, bring discredit upon that| be perused without fear of being misled by the 
body which is so important and influential.” | persuasions of eloquence; which, in philoso- 
Among the disagreeables of the passage home, | phic inquiries, generally prove delusive to the 
which , too often disturbed by = aca hk Even, ——e these a 
among the passengers, we are struck by the} aside, the circumstance of many popular errors 
account of another plague, of which we do not} having been detected, many discussions settled, 


remember having heard aught so fierce and 
sanguinary before :— 

On the 28th we came in view of Ascension, 
in sight of whose barren rock we experienced 
some of the worst weather we had encountered 
throughout the voyage. About the same time 
we began to be dreadfully annoyed by rats, 
with which the vessel swarmed to such a de- 
gree, that during the nights we dared scarcely 
close our eyes, so serious were their attacks 
upon the children. One of them, a little girl 





alloy; and they cannot conceive why we value 


between two and three years of age, was ree 


many new species and important facts dis. 
covered, and some valuable leading principles of 
classification developed since bis time, renders 
the works to which I am now alluding, and 
which are the only ones of the kind generally 
accessible, most imperfect instructors in the 
present much -advanced state of zoological 
science. Having devoted myself, for some 
years, to this delightful and most useful branch 
of natural history, I have here attempted to 
furnish those who also feel interested in the 





subject, but who may not happen to possess 
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the same facilities as myself, with a work con- 
taining the result of no little research and 
observation, instituted without prejudice or 
preconceived theory ; and which result is con- 
veyed to the reader in a style as homely and 
frank as ‘a round unvarnish’d tale:’ void of 
all eloquence, unless it be such as Nature her- 
self imparts to the discourse. My wish has 
been, that the perusal of this book should prove, 
if possible, as agreeable and lively a recreation 
as a walk through the Zoological Gardens ; 
that the solemn and melancholy strain which 
is generally affected in works of this kind 
should give way to a tone more congenial with 
that warm and lively emotion with which the 
actions and the frolics of animals are contem- 
plated by the visitors to those instructive and 
diverting exhibitions.” 

The work is well described in this quotation, 
nor is too much claimed for its instructive and 
entertaining qualities. Without affecting scien- 
tific technicalities, Mr. Fennell, who adds no 
long list of capital letters to his name, gives his 
readers all, and the latest, information on his 
subject: his remarks do credit to his under- 
standing, and his anecdotes, gathered from 
every quarter, variegate and lighten the narra- 
tive in a very agreeable and interesting man- 
ner; for there are few topics more agreeable 
and interestIng than authenticated accounts of 
the habits of animals, and wonderful instances 
of their sagacity. In these the volume before 
us abounds ; and indeed, in other respects, it 
may boldly hope for a popularity similar to 
that so permanently enjoyed by Buffon and 
Goldsmith, to whom it so richly deserves to 
succeed, in consequence of the new matters 


and recent information derived from the crowd 
of late travellers in countries heretofore hardly 


visited, and the mass of acquired and corrected 
science with which zoology has been improved 
within the last fifty years. 

As examples of his success, however, we will 
only cite two passages, the first of general, 
and the last of particular application. In the 
former, he is introducing us to ‘he order 
Marsupialia, and he says : — 

“ The consideration of the extraordinary 
structure and economy of the marsupial ani- 
mals, with reference to the locality where they 
are found, is a subject so highly interesting, 
not merely to the zoologist and geologist, but 
to the general student, that I need not apolo- 
gise for prefacing their history with the follow- 
ing excellent remarks by Mr. Ogilby :—‘ In 
contemplating the mammals of New Holland 
generally, the first circumstance that par- 
ticularly attracts our attention is that, with 
a very few exceptions, they all appear to belong 
to the same natural group, and to possess or- 
gans, and execute functions, different from 
those of the Old World. This is a most im- 
portant as well as a curious fact, and one from 
which we may deduce some valuable conclu. 
sions, with respect to the origin and distribution 
of animals. If we were told, for example, that a 
continent had been discovered, insulated from 
all other parts of the habitable globe, and differ- 
ing in its geographical features and natural 
productions from all that experience had made 
familiar to us in the Old World; that its 
plants were peculiar, and its animals of an ano- 
malous race; that, excepting the dog, it had 
not a single species, and scarely even a genus, 
of mammals, in common with other countries ; 
in short, if we were told that its mammals were 
formed upon a distinct model, endowed with 
peculiar organs and modifications, and were 
absolntely confined within the circle of its 
shores, what would be our natural reflection ? 





‘Should we not be inclined to ascribe the for- 
mation of such an insulated continent to a dis- 
tinct plan, perhaps to a different period of 
creation ? Or rather, should we not consider 
its animal productions as affording evidence of 
a separate and peculiar design in their forma- 
tion? One conclusion, at least, forces itself 
upon our belief with irresistible certainty ; 
namely, that, at whatever period these animals 
were first called into existence, they must, ne- 
cessarily, have been created upon the insulated 
continent which they now inhabit. Nor do I 
think it at all inconsistent with the idea which 
we entertain of the Creator, or derogatory either 
to his glory or power, to suppose that their 
existence may be the result of a subsequent act 
of creation ;—nay, that new species, like new 
individuals, may be daily springing into being, 
to supply the place of those which daily perish, 
and of which the remains are so abundantly 
strewed beneath the surface of the earth. 
Whatever degree of probability may attach to 


these speculations, it is a fact no less certain| an audible splash.’ 





“The ornithorhynchus seems to spend as 
much of its time on the land as on the water; 
though its short legs and webbed feet are better 
adapted for rowing through the latter element 
than for carrying it over the surface of the 
former. Numbers of its species frequent the 
rivers ; but they are so shy and timid, that the 
spectator who would wish to watch them, 
‘must,’ says Mr. Bennett, ‘ remain perfectly 
stationary, as the slightest noise or movement 
of the body causes their instant disappearance, 
so acute are they in sight or hearing, or per- 
haps in both; and they seldom reappear when 
they have been frightened. By remaining per- 
fectly quiet when they are ‘ up,’ one may obtain 
an excellent view of their movements on the 
water; they seldom, however, remain longer 
than one or two minutes playing and paddling 
on the surface, soon diving again and reappear- 
ing at a short distance above or below, generally 
according to the direction in which they dive, 
which act they perform head foremost, and with 
They swim very low, so 


than curious, that the continent of Australia, | that the upper part of the back and ‘the head 
as far, at least, as regards the mammals hitherto | | only are seen above the surface of the water 


discovered upon its shores, is precisely placed|and when their fur is wet, 
in the circumstances here described. With the|a mass of dirty weeds rather 


each sensation 
than a living 


exception of the American opossums (Didel-| animal, and on which account they often escape 
phis), and a few species of phalangers ( Phalan- | 


gista), scattered over that long chain of islands | 


which forms an almost uninterrupted communi- | 


cation between the northern shores of Aus-| 
tralia and the continent of India, these animals | 


possess no organic type among the mammals 
of the Old World ; 


| 
| 


and those, on the other, 


hand, have but few representatives within the! 


boundaries of New Holland and its dependen- 
cies. The little which we know of its geology 
warrants us in concluding that Australia, like 


other parts of our globe, has had its changes | 
and revolutions ; the osseous caves and breccia} 


of Wellington Valley contain fragments of the 
bones of mammals in great abundance and per- 
fection ; and these remains, sufficiently im- 
portant in other respects, acquaint us with the 
singular and interesting fact, that, even at that 
early period, before the operation of those causes 
which swept them off from the surface of the 
earth, the mammals of Australia were, gene- 
rally speaking, of the marsupial order, of which, 
I believe, only a single undoubted species has 


observation.” 

After copying the curious account of an eye- 
witness, communicated in the Literary Gazette, 
No. 944, Mr. F. continues :— 

* Their mode of foraging in the mud or 
water is very like that of a duck when feeding 
in similar places ; immediately after withdraw- 
ing the beak from the mud, they raise the head, 
and masticate the prey they have obtained by 
a lateral motion of one mandible upon the 
other. The cheek-pouches of specimens re- 
cently captured generally contain mud and 
small stones, mixed up with portions of the 
animals on which they feed ; and it is supposed 
that in these pouches the food undergoes tritu- 
ration and other changes, preliminary to its 
digestion in the stomach. The ornithorhynchus 
forms its habitation and nest by burrowing i in 
the banks of the river it frequents. 

For a long time it was a question whether Pm 
ornithorhynchus was an oviparous or an ovo- 


‘viviparous animal; that is to say, whether it 


been hitherto discovered among fossil remains | 


in the Old World. Another remarkable cir- 
cumstance, connected with this singular tribe 
of animals, is the very limited number of spe- 
cies which have been hitherto discovered, con- 
sidering the vast extent of the continent over 
which they are dispersed, and the consequent 


laid eggs from which young were afterwards 
hatched, as in the case of birds, or whether it 
propagated by eggs which were retained and 
hatched within the body, as in the case of the 
common viper and some other reptiles. That 
it did not produce its young in the way that 
mammals ordinarily do, was generally admitted 
by all zoologists ; but they were not agreed as 


variety of soil and climate to which they are | to which of “these modes of proceeding was the 


exposed. 


The genera to which they belong’ one it pursued. 


In the spring of 1831, Lieu- 


are, also, comparatively few in number ; all the | | tenant Maule, being in New South W: alea, took 
marsupials hitherto discovered upon the con- | some pains to discover the truth of the more 


tinent of Australia and its neighbouring isles 
present only eleven really distinct and well- 
defined types of organic structure or genera ; 
being, on an average, not quite one genus to 
every three known species.” 

Iu this region Mr. Mac Leay is now pursuing 
his investigations, and, we have no doubt, will 
greatly enlarge our sphere of knowledge in 
these respects. In the meantime we may 
notice a remarkable observation of his, to the 
effect that, from the nature of the forms of 
fossil remains, &c. which he had found, so far 
from considering this to be a later formation 
than what we call the old world, he would 
rather be inclined to deem it the oldest created 
continent on the globe! ! 

The ornithorhynchus supplies our second ex- 
tract — 





generally accepted belief, that the female lays 
eggs, and suckles its young. He tells us that 
with considerable labour and difficulty several 
nests were discovered in the banks of the Fish 
River, a mountain stream, abounding with 
these shy and curious animals. ‘ No eggs,” he 
says, ‘were found in a perfect state, but pieces 
of a substance resembling egg-shell were pic ked 
out of the débris of the nests. But in the 
insides of several females which were shot, eggs 
were found of the size of a large musket-ball, 
and some less, and withont the hard outer 
shell. An old female, which lived in captivity 
with a young one, was killed by accident on 
the fourteenth day after her capture, and being 
skinned while yet warm, it was observed that 
milk oozed through the fur on the stomach, 
though no teats were visible on the most minute 
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inspection ; but on proceeding with the opera-|of a book-case, or any other elevated piece of 


tion, two canals were discovered containing 
milk, and leading to a large glandular appa- 
ratus.’ The existence of milk in the situation 
described fully confirms the correctness of the 
deduction made by Professor Owen, from the 
minute dissection of several specimens, — that 
the glands discovered by M. Meckel are really 


| through a lifetime of no great prosperity—and 
furniture, was very surprising, because the op-| genius which, we fear, is represented by a suc- 
portunity or the necessity of performing any |cession still less fortunate. Thomas Dibdin, 
such feat could scarcely have occurred to them! in his own person, is worthy of the kindest 
| in a state of nature; it reminds one of the cele- | consideration ; and we earnestly trust that this 
| brated recent escape from Newgate, effected by | occasion will not be suffered to pass without his 
| a chimney-sweep, who adopted a similar course. | receiving it. ’ 


mammary, as this author had previously as- 
serted. The professor’s dissections, however, | then, by means of the strong cutaneous muscles 
though they establisied the existence of nume- | of the back, and the claws of the feet, contrived 
rous minute tubes !.ading from the glands in | to reach the top very expeditiously. Both often 
question through tls skin, where it was covered | performed this mode of climbing, so that I had 
with wool, did not enable him to detect any | frequent opportunities of witnessing the man- 
canals so large as Lieutenant Maule describes, | ner in which it was done.’ 
These canals, however, as has been recently | an occasional swim, and when placed near the 
ascertained by minute dissection, are not! water (a cord having been fastened round the 
single; but on each side there is a bundle of hind leg to prevent escape), they would make 
small capillary tubes, united so as to form a’ their own way into it, and travel up and down 
short cord; these fine tubes open in a dark) the stream, at the same time shewing a par- 
coloured circle on the skin, but which is covered | tiality for those places that most abounded in 
by the fur, the glandular mass from which | aquatic weeds. 
they proceed being of large size, compressed, | they would lie down on the grassy bank, to 
extending nearly the whole length of the hody, | comb and clean their coats. 


) beauties of his father’s compositions. 
|indeed, take a copious page to enumerate them. 


| The ornithorhynchus ‘placed its back against} We will not enter upon the long duty o 
| the wall, and its feet against the book-case, and 


} 


pointing out the multiplied merits and varied 
It would, 


But, generally speaking, we may call to mind 


|that, whilst here he inspires courage and noble 


sentiments, there he instils the soft dews of 


They delighted in| tenderness to the feeble and humanity to the 
| fallen,—that he breathes throughout no opinion 


that is not conducive to morality and virtue,— 


jthat in treating of the roughest natures and 


vulgar, if not nearly degraded, classes, he 
touches their manners with so delicate a pencil, 


jthat, so far from offending, they delight the 
After swimming and feeding, |sense,—that his taste retines the coarse, and 
jhis heart imbues the most common themes, 
From all that is| with a gracefulness and sensibility that come 


and lying immediately beneath the skin. From,known of the habits and disposition of the/home to every breast; in short, that there is 


the preceding collective evidence, as well as from | ornithorhynchus, it appears to be a harmless 
some circumstances connected with its anatomy, | creature; its extreme timidity induces it to 
it seems certain that the ornithorhynchus is ovo- | seek for solitude, and to haunt only the most 
viviparous; that the young are indeed hatched | unfrequented parts of rivers. It is true that, 
from egys, but hatched before their birth, when | when handled or disturbed, it evinces its dis- 
they are extremely small, and that their nutri-| pleasure by a low growl, but yet it never shews 
ment is the thick milky fluid prepared in the |a disposition to bite or scratch. In Martin’s 
large mammary gland, and which the mother |‘ History of Austral-Asia,’ p. 111, it is asserted 
has most probably the means of instilling into|that the .male, when irritated, discharges a 
the mouth of her helpless offspring. The| poisonous secretion through a_ perforation in 
mamme, or teats, which exist merely in a/ the spur, with which the hind leg of that sex 
rudimentary form in the female ornitho- {is armed; but as Mr. Bennett seized the hind 


rhynchus and echidna, consequently do not ful-|leg, and roughly handled his male specimen, 


fil the ordinary function. Mr. Bennett, having | and could not perceive that it made any effort 
canght two full-furred young ones in one of | to defend itself with its spur, he thinks that 


the burrows that he examined, conveyed them 
to Sidney, and was in hopes of sending them 
alive to England; but though they were at 
first very active and sprightly, they soon be- 
came meagre; their coats lost the sleek, glossy 
appearance indicative of health; they ate little, 
and at length died, about five weeks after their 
capture. His account of the habits of these 
animals is full of interest. ‘ They slept in 
various postures, sometimes in an extended 
position, and often rolled up like a hedgehog, 
in the form of a ball. The latter posture, 
which was a favourite one with them, they 
effected by the fore-paws being placed under 
the beak, with the head and mandibles bent 


down towards the tail, the hind paws crossed | 
over the mandibles, and the tail turned up; | 


thus completing the rotundity of the figure. 
They usually reposed side by side, like a pair 
of furred balls, and awful little growls issued 
from them when disturbed; but, when very 
sound asleep, they might be handled and exa- 
mined with impunity. One evening both of 
them came out about dusk, went as usnal and 
ate food from the saucer, aud then commenced 
playing with one another like two puppies, 
attacking with their mandibles, and raising the 
fore-paws against each other. In the struggle 
one would throw the other down; and at the 
moment when the spectator would expect it to 
rise again and renew the combat, it would 
commence scratching itself, its antagonist look- 
ing on, and waiting for the sport to be re- 
newed.” They were very fond of combing 
themselves with their hind-feet; an operation 
they generally performed after bathing, and 
before retiring for the night. Previous tu seek- 
1g repose, they would perambulate the room 
for a short time. ‘Che ingenuity and expert- 
ness they displayed in climbing to the summit 


; the assertion is entirely groundless. ‘The na. 
| tives of Australia eat the ornithorhynchus, and 
the colonists use the soft silky down which 
| grows beneath the long bristly hair instead of 
, beaver for hats; frequently, also, they tan the 
| skin itself, and form it into caps for youths.” 
| Upon the whole, Mr. Fennell has displayed 
great patience and industry, and may truly say 
| with old Anthony Wood, ** What toyle I have 
| taken no man thinketh, so no man believeth.” 
| His girds and puns are only diverting; and 
| the substance of research suflicient to satisfy all 
| the lovers of natural history. 





| Songs, Naval and National, of the late Charles 
Dibdin ; with a Memoir and Addenda. Col- 
lected and Arranged by Thomas Dibdin, 
author of ** The English Fleet” ** Cabinet,”’ 
| &c. With Characteristic Sketches, by George 
} Cruikshank. Pp. 336. London, 1841. 
Murray. 
| Tux immense number of songs for which the 
}nation was and is indebted to Charles Dibdin, 
| are here collected into one volume, by his son, 
and the inheritor of much of his talent. We 
rejoice to see it ushered in by a considerable 
subscription, in which the names of the queen, 
and branches of the royal family, are rightfully 
conspicuous: and Lord Minto, for the Ad- 
miralty, takes 500 copies. The names of many 
other distinguished patrons swell the list ; but 
still it must be to the general British public 
that the editor must owe such support as the 
nature of his filial work deserves. We will 
not harp on the old string of the spirit infused 
into the navy by the lyrics of Dibdin, though 
we believe the effect to have been most extra- 
ordinary, if not unparalleled ; but we will 
appeal to a liberal and generous country for the 
tribute due to Genius--genius that struggled 


| 
| 





not averse in his songs which might not be 
sung in the courtly circle as in the lowly cot- 
tage, and meet with applause from the most 
fastidious, while it filled with tumults of genu- 
ine teeling and heroic enthusiasm the honest 
Jack Tar in the galley, in the storm, and in 
the battle. 





Supplemental Annotations to the Book of the 
New Covenant. By Granville Penn. A 
New Edition, Revised and Extended. 8vo. 
pp- 186. London, 184]. Duncan and 
Malcolin. 

Ir will be in the recollection of many of our 

readers, that on the publication of the work to 

which the present is a Supplement we ex- 
pressed, at some length, the very high opinion 

we entertained of the author’s talents as a 

biblical critic.* With that favourable judg- 

ment, however, the Theological Reviewer for 

July 1837 seemed to have no sympathy; and 

in an article, less distinguished by its scholar. 

ship than by its lack of good feeling, endea- 
voured to overturn, one by one, all its posi. 
tions. In this Supplement the author has fully 
availed himself of the opportunity it afforded 
of replying to these objections, and in a most 
masterly manner exposes their futility. Apart 
from these, the little work will be perused 
with avidity by all who take an interest in bib- 
lical literature (which, we should hope, includes 
all enlightened Christians), abounding as it does 
in judicious remarks and just observations, —the 
fruit of a matured judgment; and at the same 
time exhibiting, in a remarkable degree, that 
energy necessary to pre-eminence in any pur- 
suit. Our readers will thank us for directing 
their attention more particularly to the remarks 
concerning the massacre of the infants at Beth- 
lehem, p. 3—to the lucid exposition of the 
sense of the verb ar:xw, p. 12 — tw the cele- 
brated passage, ** Thou art Peter,” p. 33—to 
the very cogent argumentation against the au- 
thenticity of the history of the woman taken 
in adultery, p.63—to the clear and satisfactory 
account of the authorship and general history 
of the Exposition (commonly called Epistle) to 
the Hebrews, p. 102—and to the very excellent 
observations on that obscure subject, baptism 
for the dead, p. 126. It is extremely gratilying 
to observe, that though the variations and inter- 

polations of some MSS. are numerous and im. 

portant, there is not one that does not confirm 

the fundamentals of Christian verity. 





* See Lit, Gaz. for 1837, p. 49. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rime of the New-made Baccalere. In Seven Parts. 
Pp. 31. (Oxford.)—A humorous parody of Coleridge’s 
«* Auncient_Mariner,” and altogether a good university 
squib on getting over the ‘ great go,” and taking a 
bachelor’s degree. The matter is rather untractable, but 
the writer has managed it cleverly. 

A View of the Year 1840. 8vo. pp. 175. (London, Fra- 
ser.)—A republication from the columns of ‘* The Bri- 
tannia,” a highly Conservative weekly newspaper, and 
displaying that class of talent which, in our day, so highly 
marks the periodical press and that kind of literature 
which used to deserve nothing beyond its very ephemeral 
existence. 

On the Structure, Economy, and Pathology, of the Human 
Teeth, &c., by W. Lintott, Surgeon. Pp, 114. (London, 
Churchill.)—With a great number of anatomical illus- 
trations, we find this at once a compendious and compre- 
hensive treatise; not undeserving of the attention of the 
faculty, or of the public in general. 

Mineral Teeth, their Merits, §c., by E. Saunders, 
M.R.C.S. Pp. 51. (London, Renshaw.)—A strong re- 
commendation of mineral teeth, an account of their 
— and directions for using and keeping them 
clean, 

Hints on a New System of Prison Discipline. Pp. 10. 
(London, Hamilton and Co.)\—The author, certes, brings 
forward a new scheme : it is simply to turn all gaols into 
schools, and treat all prisoners, debtors, or criminals, as 
if they were children sent to learn their lessons! No 
work, no corporal punishment (except, perhaps, the birch 
or taws now and then for unscholarly offences); and, in 
short, the governors and governesses to be schoolmasters 
at home. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 

On Monday we had the satisfaction to go over 
the Wilberforce, Captain W. Allen, one of the 
three vessels about to proceed on the expedition 
to the Niger. We express our satisfaction be- 
cause we observed so much had been done to pro- 
vide for the comforts and ensure the health of the 
gallant band who have undertaken this enter- 
prize. The manner of ventilation, introduced 





by Dr. Reid, seems to be admirably adapted to 
the purpose of removing foul and bringing in 


fresh air into every part of the vessel. Fans in 
the engine-room, moved by the action of the 
engine, cause a constant supply, which is carried 
by wide tubes into the cabin, the guard-room, 
and the seamen’s berths. In the latter, by a 
well-devised process over the hangings of the 
hammocks, there must be a perpetual current 
of the most salutary kind, replacing the breath 
and animal heat of the place by as pure an 
atmosphere as the climate affords. In other 
respects there are movable keels end other 
sailorly contrivances and improvements, which 
were much extolled, but which landsmen do 
not well understand. The vessel is completely 
armed with three twelve-pound guns and car- 
ronades, several mounted brass swivels, formid- 
able musqnetoons, muskets with percussion 
locks, the old and new bayonets, boarding 
pikes, swords, aud other small arms. We trust 
there will be little need of them. The crew, 
altogether, will consist of about seventy men ; 
Captain Trotter, in the Albert, will probably 
carry two orthree more ; and the Soudan somany 
as will make the whole complement somewhere 
about 180, including the scientific men attached 
tothe service. The Wilberforce looked remark- 
ably well, and capitally fitted for the voyage. 
Great pains have been taken’ to adjust the 
compass according to Professor Airy’s system ; 
still we fear this will be a sad difficulty in an 
iron ship, and liable to be discomposed by 
any violent shock. ‘The experiments, however, 
are not yet completed, and there will be several 
trials before the final adjustment of this impor- 
tant instrument. We may, perhaps, see and 
report further on the subject before the vessels 
sail, though the Soudan has already left the 
river. 

We should rejoice if the filter mentioned in 
our notice of the Seaman’s Hospital (see page 
220) were put on board each of these vessels ; 


it could easily be done, at a small expense, and | and missionaries. It had eventually been res- 
would be of vital consequence to their health.|cued from the flames during the time of the 
There is also another new invention, of which | Spanish governor “ Oro.” From these circum- 
we trust they will avail themselves, viz. the | stances, and the great difficulty of getting at 
‘* Preserved Potato,” patented by Edwards, | any documents which the jealousy of the old 
Brothers, and Co. We have ourselves tried |Spaniards studiously kept concealed or de- 
this preparation, of which it is enough to say | stroyed, the present map ought to be considered 
that Faraday, Ure, and other eminent authori- | of some value, and was accordingly presented 
ties, vouch for its possessing the most nutritive by Colonel Lloyd to the Society.—2. * Notes on 
qualities of the vegetable, and being calculated | Ghilaun,’ by Mr. Abbott. That gentleman 
to keep for any period unaffected by change of | visited Ghilaun in February of last year, and 
clime!! By a little boiling water it is con-|remained about twenty days at Resht, its ca- 
verted into an excellent fresh-mashed potato/ pital. Ghilaun is a narrow strip of country 
pudding in ten minutes. What an article for | situated on the south-western side of the Cas- 
seafaring in every quarter of the globe! ! |pian, and enclosed by a lofty range of moun- 
- - | tains, measuring from 6000 to 9000 feet above 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. | the sea’s level. It is about 144 miles in length, 
: ee ifty i idth ; in some parts the 
Marcu 22, 1841. G. B. Greenough, Esq. and fifty sss width 3 but in so P . 
. : ae ‘ 'mountains, which occupy, probably, half the 
President, in the chair.—The following papers A, ; : ae 
‘ nil a eects |superficies of the province, approach to within 
were announced as received :— ; ser E A : 
: : 3 five or six miles of the sea, and in the northern- 
1, Dr. Scouler ‘ On the Indigenous Tribes of the North- ° . . cs Al 
west Coast of America, with Vocabularies.’ |most portion of the country still nearer, Al- 
me.’ ‘ agg ok a Journey from Tabriz to Resht, and | most the whole of the province is covered with 
ck,’ by Mr. Abbott. 1 ; rai ic ; » 
3. «An Account of a Visit to the Nestorian Christians wood. The quantity of ones which falls, ithe 
in Kurdistan, and Ascent of the Peak of Rowandiz,’ by want of drainage, the dense forest and luxuriant 
W. Ainsworth, Esq. | vegetation, render the whole of the level coun- 


There were read, Ist. ‘Some Account of a! try a morass: the climate is, accordingly, un- 


|Race of Indians inhabiting the Isthmus of healthy, and, to strangers, almost fatal in the 


Panama.’ Between Chepo and a “visia”|hot months. From the beginning of June to 
called Fuerte Terrible, commence the hunting | the end of September, the flat country is re- 
grounds of two great nations of Indians. Those puted to be almost uninhabitable by a European 
more generally inhabiting the Atlantic side of jor other stranger to the climate. The lan- 
the Isthmus are the Mandingo Indians, and guage of Ghilaun proper is the Gheelaik, a 
others ; tlie most numerous, called the Ballano, | dialect of the Persian, which is spoken with 
or Bayamon Indians, live along the Ballano/ greater rapidity, and is less sonorous than the 
and its sources. This latter race is as yet} Persian of other parts. The Talish. district, 
pure and unmixed ; exceedingly fierce and war- | of which the Russians now possess the largest 
like, but intelligent, and of generous nature. | division, bounds Ghilaun on the north; the in- 
They have never been subdued by the Span- habitants are represented as rude and brutal, 
iards. It is said in a document preserved in| much given to plunder and murder, but are a 
the archives of Carthagena, “ that these bar- | hardy and active race, especially those who live 
barians were some of the most savage and war- jin the highlands. Their language is another 
like, yet intelligent, of the South American dialect of Persian. ‘The principal places in 
Indians ; and it was imagined that they were a! Ghilaun are Resht, its capital, Enzelee, Fomen, 
branch from the same stock as those inhabiting jand Labijan. The latter is not greatly inferior 
the North Pacific shore of the Mexican terri-}to Resht itself, which contains about 3000 
tory. Whilst confessing that these people had | houses, and from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
foiled the many attempts of the Spaniards to} Resht may be called a clean town; its bazars 
conquer them, it was curiously enough observed | are extensive though not showy; the chief dis- 
that this obstinate and successful resistance} play in them consists in Russian hardware, 
was not so much the effect of their own want | glassware, and earthenware, and some English 
of loyalty, but was to be attributed rather to|manufactures. The streets are paved with 
the treacherous counsels and actual aid of those | small stones; but passengers are drenched in 
**hereticos los Ingleses,” who, by their mis-| rainy weather by the torrents which pour down 
chievous tutoring, had encouraged, and even! upon them from the projecting roofs of the 
urged, them to set themselves up in open de-jhouses. The jungle which covers Ghilaun 
fiance against their lawful masters. But it | reaches to the very houses of Resht ; these are 
was not the English that marred the conquest | generally of burnt brick, tiled, and are usually 
of the Spaniards, but the native bravery and | composed of «a ground-floor and upper story. 
independent character of the Indians them- | The population of Ghilaun is small, being little 
selves, added to the peculiar difficulties of their | more than 100,000. The plague of 1830 is 
country, and the dreadful snbatan and poi- | said to have carried off full two-thirds of the 
soned arrows. To this time, however, * Eng- | former population, and from this calamity the 
lishman” is a word always welcome to the ear of | country has never recovered itself. Neither 
the Ballanos, and is a passport of safety among | fat nor butter are used in cookery, nor is 
them, while that of ‘* Spaniard” is a sure pass- any sort of bread eaten except in the towns; 
port to the other world. ‘This friendly feeling | the people generally believing it to be in- 
dates, it would appear, from the time of the | jurious to their health in this climate. Horses 
Bucaniers in the seventeenth century. To-|are fed with rice in the husk, but those who 
gether with this account of the Ballano In-/} can afford it give them barley. The soil of 
dians, of which we have given but a brief | Ghilaun appears to be a rich vegetable stra- 
notice, Colonel Lloyd presented an old and/tum on one of sandstone and pebbles. It 
somewhat coarsely executed MS. map of the| appears probable, from this and from the 
Isthmus of Panama, obtained in the country | marine shells frequently found under ground, 
through the good offices of a priest with whom | that the low country was at one time covered 
the Colonel was on friendly terms, and who! by the sea. ‘The flora of the province is ex- 
stated it had belonged to the Spanish govern-|ceedingly rich. Amongst the trees, oak and 
ment, and was compiled from the observa-| beech are in abundance, but the former is 
tions it could collect of this difficult country, | seldom of great girth. In the woods there are 








either through its own officers, or the priests | tigers, panthers, wild boars, the jackal, martin, 
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&c. In the rivers, the otter. Of birds there 
is a great variety; and, among others, the 
pheasant is very plentiful, as also the woodcock 
in its season. The lakes, reedy islands, and 
marshes, abound in wild fowl of many kinds. 
In summer, the swarms of gnats and flies ren- 
der the country far from agreeable. The Rus- 
sian government has had, for some years past, 
a consul-general residing at Resht; his com. 
mission extends to Mazanderasen, and he re- 
ceives a salary of about 600%. a-year, besides 
which he probably receives large sums in fees. 
The present Consul is a man intimately ac- 
quainted with Persia, its customs, people, and 
language ; and appears to have gained the good- 
will of those among whom he generally resides : 
his influence is great, and he carries on ener- 
getically the duties of his office. ‘The people 
were at once astonished and awed by beholding 
a foreign agent despatch their governor in 
chains, about three years ago, to answer at Teh- 
ran for his conduct towards a Russian subject. 
Since this act of energy and severity his in- 
fluence has become great, and it may be sup- 
posed that he may now do what he pleases. 
The Caspian appears to be very shallow on the 
south-west side for many furlongs from the 
sea; and I observed, says Mr. Abbott, many 


single-masted vessels riding at anchor securely | 


ten or fifteen miles out at sea. ‘The Russian 
government sends a vessel every year to survey 
the coasts of the Caspian, as the soundings are 
continually altering. The Caspian is consi- 
dered a stormy sea. Late admeasurements of 
* the Russian savants gave ninety-six French 
feet for the depression of the Caspian below the 
Black Sea. The water of the Caspian ap- 
peared to Mr. A. to contain very little salt. En- 
zelee contains from 300 to 400 houses and shops, 
and is the only sea-port on the coast of Ghilaun. 
It is situated on the extreme point of a tongue 
of land, about fifteen miles in length, and, in 
some parts, only 150 yards broad. 
chorage is within this tongue of land; ships of 
250 tons burden, partly laden, can lay close in 
shore. There is ample accommodation in the 
port for all vessels which visit it, but the larger 
vessels are obliged to discharge part of their 
cargoes before they can cross the bar at the 
entrance of the Lagoon, the extent of which is 
about twenty-seven miles by eighteen. Its 
saltness is scarcely perceptible, and, indeed, the 
boatmen commonly drink it. It is said that 
about ten or twelve vessels of the burden of 


200, or 250, or 300 tons, annually arrive at En- | 


zelee from Astracan; and from Baki Salian, 
and Lankeran, about fifty or sixty large boats 
of various rigs. The boats from Baki are 
laden with naphtha, the consumption for burn- 
ing being very great. It is extremely cheap ; 
about eightpence the thirteen pounds, The 
Russian mercantile marine in the Caspian is 
said to amount to about 1000 vessels of all de- 
scriptions. ‘The road from Puree Bazaar to 
Resht lies through the jungle, and is so bad 
that, although the distance is only about five 
or six miles, it takes three or four hours to 
perform it with a horse lightly burdened. In 
conclusion, Mr. Abbott observes, that though 
Ghilaun is in wretched hands, and kept in the 
most shameful state of neglect, it is, in propor- 
tion to its extent, the richest province in 
Persia. Its inhabitants appear to possess a 
great deal of wealth. The government de- 
tives a yearly income of 200,000 tomauns, or 
100,000/. sterling from this province, including 
the customs and rent of the fisheries, which, 
together, amount to 22,500/., but probably half 
as much again is paid in voluntary contribu- 
ons by the principal people of the province to 


The an-| 


the court. In addition to the statement which 
we have thus abridged, Mr. Abbott has entered 
largely into the details of the commerce of the 
country and the cultivation of silk, a staple of the 
province. —3. Captain Graves, R.N., gave the 
meeting an account of his surveying labours 
on the West coast of Asia Minor, and among 
the islands of the Archipelago ; from which it 
appears that the coast in question is now most 
accurately laid down, as well as the topography 
of many places inland, to a considerable extent. 
The Gulf of Kos has, by this survey, had thirty 
miles added to it. ‘The Captain is on the eve 
of leaving England for the completion of this 
important survey. 

By the kindness of Captain Beaufort a vol- 
tatype plate, and the original engraved copper- 
plate of a plan of the Port of Conception, 
on the coast of Chili, were exhibited at the 
meeting, and copies, printed from both plates, 
presented to the Society. This is, we be- 
lieve, the first example of the application of 
voltatyping to the purposes of geography ; 
the plate was twenty-four inches by twelve, 
and the closest inspection could not detect 
which impression was from the original plate 
and which from the voltatype.—Some interest- 
ing specimens of embossed plans by Mr. Baur- 
keller were also exhibited, and we understood 
that plans of London and of England would 
shortly be published in this way.—Dr. Will- 
shire also obligingly exhibited a second series 
of his coloured drawings of buildings, costumes, 
&c., of Marocco, from his well-stored portfolio. 
—In addition to the above attractions of the 
jevening, the large table was literally covered 
{with the numerous and beautifully executed 
| MS. maps, plans, and drawings, of the very ex- 
|tensive and detailed survey along the western 
and southern coast of Asia Minor, executed 
iby Captain Graves, R.N., and the officers 
junder his command. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

On Saturday last, at a meeting in London, 
after considerable discussion respecting the 
| period that would be most suitable for the at- 
tendance of the leading members of this Par- 
liament of Science, it was fixed that the 
Committee should assemble at Plymouth on 


| Wednesday the 28th of July; and on the en- 
suing Thursday, 29th, the proceedings of the 
'Sections commence. As at Glasgow, therefore, 
a Sunday of rest will intervene in the course of 
the scientific labours, and the meeting will close 
on Wednesday evening, the 4th of August. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
| Or the General Annual Meeting and election of 


' 


Officers, on the 19th February, we gave a suc- 
cinct account in the following Literary Gazette. 
After the usual reports had been read, Dr. 
Buckland, previously to retiring from the chair, 
announced that the gold Wollaston Medal had 
jbeen awarded to M. Adolphe Brongniart, for 
his discoveries and publications in fossil botany, 
which was delivered to Mr. De la Beche, the 
Foreign Secretary, to transmit to M. Adolphe 
) Brongniart, with a suitable address, in which, 
jamong other remarks, Dr. B. said, ** The name 
of Brongniart has been honourably associated 
with the progress of mineralogy and geology 
since the beginning of the present century ; 
and in the person of M. Alexandre Brongniart, 
the colleague of Cuvier, the world has long 
owed deep scientific obligations to the distin- 
guished father of a son now egually distin- 
guished in the chair of botany at the same 
great national establishment with himself. His 
son now appears before us with hereditary 





claims to our gratitude, illustrating the flora 
of the ancient world by the riches of his know- 
ledge of modern botany ; as his father long ago 
instructed us as to its ancient fauna, in the 
important department of mineral conchology. 
I will not refer to the ancient works of Scheuch- 
zer and Knorr, written in times when the . 
methods of botanical investigation had not as- 
sumed that physiological character which now 
enables us to establish the analogies between 
living and fossil species. We owe to Baron 
Schlottheim the first attempt, made a quarter of 
a century ago, to systematise, by comparison 
with existing families of plants, the obscure and 
curious fossil vegetable remains that crowd the 
strata of the coal formation. Count Sternberg 
quickly followed him with his more enlarged 
illustrations of the same subject, founded on 
the fossil plants of the coal-field of Bohemia. 
I can never forget the feeling I experienced, 
almost twenty years ago, when I, for the first 
time, heard from the lips of M. Adolphe 
Brongniart, then a youth visiting Oxford, a 
summary of those enlarged and enlightened 
views respecting geological botany, which, in 
1828, he published in his celebrated ‘ Prodro- 
mus of the History of Fossil Vegetables,’ being 
the introduction to his great work, which 
from that time has become, and still continues, 
the register of his progressive discoveries, illus- 
trating, by figures and descriptive comparisons, 
the analogies between living families of the 
vegetable kingdom, and the remains of extinct 
plants, which clothed the surface of a former 
world. M, Adolphe Brongniart had, even at 
that time, arrived at a series of grand and phi- 
losophic generalisations, which have since been 
abundantly confirmed, as to a fourfold change 
in the character of fossil palnts, concurrent with 
analogous changes in the fossil remains of ex- 
tinct animals. He had ascertained that the 
flora of the coal formation was different from 
that of the new red sandstone series, and this 
again distinct from the flora of the oolite for- 
mation, whilst the plants in the tertiary strata 
differ from the three preceding series, and ap- 
proximate most nearly to existing vegetables. 
The dominant types in the first of these series 
he shewed to be ferns, and gigantic equisetacee, 
and lycopodiacex, indicating a climate intensely 
hot and humid. In the second, he had found 
the prevailing types to be ferns, calamites, 
conifere, and fucoids ; indicating a less extreme 
condition of climate than the first. In the 
third, he had ascertained that cycadez, conifer, 
and zosterites, predominate ; and evidence a cli- 
mate not very different from that of our modern 
tropics. In the fourth, that the same fami- 
lies occur with those of our existing flora, and 
in nearly the same proportions, and indicate 
a climate approaching to that which now pre- 
vails in the Mediterranean.” Mr. De la Beche, 
on receiving the medal, expressed the great 
gratification he felt in being the official channel 
of transmitting it to the distinguished person 
to whom it had been so deservedly awarded. 
During the morning, and the adjourned meet- 
ing in the evening, Dr. Buckland read his 
address, including notices of the following 
deceased fellows and foreign members: Rev. 
Dr. Cooke, Mr. John Gibson, Mr. R. Fergu- 
son, Dr. Laird, Mr. Richard Bright, Duke of 
Bedford, Mr. R. Seale, M. Voltz, Professor 
Blumenbach, M. Brochant de Villiers, and 
Mr. Maclure. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
(Anniversary Meeting.) 
Sm J. HerscueEt, Bart. in the chair.—The 





usual reports were read. Since the last anni- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











versary, a comet had been discovered at Berlin 
by that indefatigable astronomer M. Galle, 
which appears to be the same that was observed 
in the year 1097, and again in the year 1468; 
thus performing its revolution in about 371 


ceedings, and at the end of twelve months to 
furnish the Society with a general report, the 
members present engaging to lend him every 
assistance in carrying into effect the arrange- 
ments proposed. The thanks of the Society 


Desiderata. 
| Swans.—Hooper, Bewick’s, black, trumpeter, Polish. 
| Geese.—Grey-lag, red-breasted, spur-winged, Hutchins’ 
| cereopsis, Sandwich island. Ducks.—Sheldrake, Eider, 
gadwall, ruddy, bimaculated, king, western, velvet, 
| scoter, surf scoter, red-crested, castaneous or white-eyed, 
'scaup, harlequin, long-tailed, summer, shoveller, rei- 


were given to Mr. Martyn Roberts, for a paper | billed whistling, black-billed whistling, buffel-headed, 


years. And more recently, another comet had 
been discovered also at Berlin, by M. Bre- 
micker, which was visible in February last to 
those possessed of a powerful telescope; but 
which, however, from the elements at that 
time deduced, has never been previously seen 
by any human being. The Council congratu- 
lated the Society that this branch of the science 
appears now more likely to be prosecuted than ' 
it has recently been, and thus lead to discoveries 
that may eventually have an important bearing | 
on the knowledge of the laws and physical con. | 
stitution of the universe. The subject Of ut few are aware of the source to which the 
parallax also had engaged more than ordinary public are indebted for this pleasure. Few are 
attention within the last year, from the inter. 


est excited by M. Bessel’s valuable observa- | tv. | that they may become themselves mem- 
tions on the double star 61 Cygni, which now a : pany id —- a ~ “ ep "4 
appear to be brought to a close, and which the; ron po ghee ie ae a pen yore ‘ai 4 
Council considered of sufficient importance to! ~- pas ag ee eee 
Guthie te to te amned af ee mated af Gel? distribute duplicates, gratuitously, among 
Society. The Report further spoke of » ennane ene Dany sean Se ‘“—"* 
flourishing state of the Society's heme, (on acquiring a collection of aquatic birds. The 
Mate tee tees ob es Dates ee Ge are | Society endeavours to form and maintain a 
a Me Page apelin of Capteln Thomas | omPlete collection of water-fow],—swimmers, 
Drummond, Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and cone | TT a ee. See Se eee Sas 
others, already noticed in the. pages of the 
Literary Gazette. The meeting then proceeded 
tu the election of the Council for the ensuing! 
— hen the following fellows were elected, | Forests, in consideration of the increasing in- 

President, the Hon. John Wrottesley, M.A. Vice. terest evinced by the public in the collection of 
Presidents, George Biddell Airy, Esq. M.A. F.R.S., Astro- Water-fowl, have, at the solicitation of the 
San. oe is gy Gi gt tg ty a Council, appointed an efficient keeper for the 
Sheepshanks, M.A. FHS. Frensuer, ‘Gemae Bishop, sole purpose of superintending the birds; and 
Esq. Secretarirs, Rev. Robert Main, M.A.; Lieut. Henry | notwithstanding the severity of the past winter, 
Og gyi ghee ay Tag my a. 'the Society has sustained but a very trifling 
W. Rutter Dawes; Augustus De Morg an, Esq.; George | oss. ‘he Lords of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury 
Dollond, Esq. F.R.S.; Bryan Donkin, Esq. F.R.S.;| have acceded to a memorial, numerously signed 


Rev. George Fisher, M.A. F.R.S.; Thomas Galloway, 4 ‘ 
Esq. M.A. F.R.S.; Edward Riddie, Esq. ; Captain W, PY 20blemen and gentlemen who take a warm 
H. Shirreff, R.N.; Lieut. William S. Stratford, R.N, interest in the prosperity of the Society, and 
F.R.S. i : : | most liberally granted the sum of 300/. for the 
_ The President, Sir J. Herschel, paid a glow- erection of a cottage in St. James’s Park, for 
ing eulogium to the astronomical knowledge of the residence of the keeper, which has been 
M. Bessel. ful Ten nnn completed under the sanction of the Commis- 
LONDON ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. sioners of Woods and Forests. The following 
— 1 % held on Wed list of species enumerates those which have 
SPECIAL genera’ meeting was held on W ed- | been turned out in that Park by the Society — 
nesday evening, March 24, at the reading-| yi, ._ 
room of the Royal Gallery of Practical Science, | Peacock, pheasant, purple heron, night-heron, bittern, 
Adelaide Street, Strand, J. E. Johnson, Esq. —— —— e bill, coot, gallinule, a ewan, 
‘ = {sheldrake, golden eye garrot. Geese.— China (three 
A.M. ~ the chair. Several members addressed | varieties), bean, white-fronted, Canada, barnacle, Brent, 
the chair upon the condition and prospects of | Egyptian. Ducks. — Muscovy, common, hook-billed, 
the Society, and suggested such alterations as | Buenos Rese —— call, gadwall, — ene F ocd 
. . | gany, shoveller, w eon, summer, ‘ochards. — Khed- 
they deemed most conducive to the interests of | headed, tufted. — Merganser Smew. Grebe.—Crested, 

the Society, and the science it was formed to , little. Cormorant, gannet, gull, herring. 

cultivate. It seemed to be the general opinion ' 




















































of observations upon the organisation of the 
Society. 
man, and the meeting adjourned. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE Ornithological Society of London, with 
Prince Albert at its head, is, we are glad to 
learn, making great progress, especially when 
we consider that it has only been established 
since 1837. Many thousands of persons, says 
the prospectus, have been gratified by admiring 
and feeding the water-fowl] in St. James’s Park ; 





in St. James’s Park forming a great natural 
cage), and are open, of course, to the view of 
all classes. The Commissioners of Woods and 








The greater part of the birds above enume- 
of those present, that the public meetings of rated are alive and thriving in St. James’s 
the Society should in future be held on the; Park; and the Council are most anxious to 
third Tuesday of each month; that at these form and maintain their collection upon a 
meetings should be read in full, or in abstract, | scale far exceeding the means at present placed 
all communications made to the Svciety ; that |at their disposal, whenever the subscription is 
these communications should be printed and | sufficiently rich to effect that object. Gentle- 
published on the first days of July and|men interested in ornithological pursuits, 
October, 1841, January and April, 1842; that | whether residing on their estates in the United 
a sufficient number of each quarterly part! Kingdom, or in foreign countries, are respect- 
should be printed, to enable the Secretary to/fully invited to contribute live specimens of 


Thanks were also voted to the Chair- | 


| nearly as possible in a natural state (the lake | 


furnish them to the public at such a price as 
may be deemed necessary. It was then moved, 
and carried unanimously, that Mr. Charles V. 
Walker should receive the thanks of the Society 
for the services he has rendered it, and that 
he should be requested to continue as honor- 
ary secretary, to treasurer pro tem., 
to take such steps as he shall judge most ad- 
visable for the arrangement of the meetings of 










the Society, and of the publication of the Pro- 





aquatic or gallinaceous birds to a collection so 
productive of pleasure and instruction to all 
classes. All such donations will be gratefully 
received, recorded, and cherished.* . 

~* We have just received, from Mr. J. B. Watson, a 
lithograph of the cottage he has erected in St. James's 
Park for the Society. It is a very pretty Swiss erection 
on the water at the lower end, and apparently well adapted 
for its putpose; though, as we have formerly observed, 
this style of architecture clashes with that of the Horse 
Guards, State Paper Office, Carlton Terrace, and all the 





canvass-back, dusky, pied, Mandarin teal, Japanese teal. 
Divers. — Great northern, black-throated, red-throated. 
Grebes.—Crested glebe, eared, red-necked, little, Carolina 
or pied bill, horned; goosander, red-breasted merganser, 
hooded merganser. Pheasants.—Gold, silver, ring, pied ; 
smew, wild turkey, Javanese pea fowl, jungle fowl, red 
grouse, black grouse, ibis, curlew, wimbrel, oyster catcher, 
red godwit, green shank, red shank, plovers, 


| 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A MEMBER Of the Council in the chair.—Four 
fellows were elected.—Balance carried to ac- 
count, Ist of April, 16902. 8s. 3d—The visitors 
to the Gardens during March amounted to 
7397. Arrangements were made for the elec. 
tion of officers at the ensuing anniversary, on 
| the 29th instant. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, 26th March.—Mr. Goddard, ‘ On the 
Application of the Daguerréotype to the taking 
Likenesses from the Life.’ The popularity of 
the new application was evidenced by the nu- 
merous audience assembled to hear, and to see 
illustrated, the details of the Daguerre process. 
| Nothing, however, differing from the original 
; announcement published in our columns of the 
|method adopted by the discoverer, whose name 
the process bears, was disclosed, other than the 
description of Woolcot’s apparatus, a modi- 
fication of the camera obscura, upon which it 
|is unnecessary to dilate. The chemical pre. 
|paration of the compound metallic plate, as 
| Stated by Mr. Goddard in illustration, was pre- 
| cisely the same as that given by us in former 
| Numbers, as also more recently, the week 
| before last, after a visit to the studio of the 


| patentee, or rather the workshop of Beard and 
/Co., at the Polytechnic Institution. But it 
|now appears that the vapour of iodine is not 
| the means employed, nor the resulting iodide 
of silver the highly sensitive substance submit- 
ted to the sunlight, or even to the ordinary 
light of day, whereon or wherein facsimiles of 
| the faces of so many of our fellow-beings are 
fixed from day to day. A chloride, a bromide, 
a fluoride, or a combination of one or more 
of these with the iodide of silver, is proba- 
bly the result of the experiments of Mr. God- 
dard, upon which the practical public por- 
traiture depends. It is, however, useless to 
conjecture; it was not divulged by him, and 
its seeret, we understand, lies sealed among 
the sacred things of the Royal Society. The 
application of the result is familiar to our 
readers, —an admirable likeness at a single sit- 
ting, and the duration of that, under favourable 
circumstances, only about five seconds. The 
metallic hue of the portrait is not becoming; 
nor is it possible for the truth-telling operating 
influences to flatter: but the face is there, 
wearing the very expression of the moment. 
This effect is the stamp of excellence tv all who 
desire to perpetuate the looks of fond beings in 
the several stages of existence, or to catch and 
hold fast the features of those so dear, ere they 
Those who would more, 
and have the complexion too, can have the 
daguerréotype correctly copied. It is much 
more easy to imitate than to design, to copy 4 
picture than to picture nature. By these 
means, then, an accurate likeness in oil or 
water-colours approaching nearest to life can 
be obtained, and without the long sittings te- 
dious to most. Before we conclude, a brief 
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detail of the operation, notwithstanding it may 
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be repetition to many, would not, perhaps, be | 
superfluous on this occasion. Mr. Goddard de- 
scribed the iodine preparation, but first the sil- | 
vered plates. These are manufactured in the | 
ordinary method for plated articles—silver plates | 
soldered on small square blocks of copper and | 
rolled out. But, previously to being rolled, the | 
silver surface is highly polished, to retain which, 
indeed, it has been found to improve the 
polish, two of these silvered blocks are face to 
face submitted to the rolls. It is important | 
to procure the finest possible polish, known, | 
technically, as the black polish, for upon this | 
the pictorial effect much depends; and also, 
because the brighter or cleaner the material, 
the stronger and more efficient is chemical 
action. These prepared plates are to be pro- 
cured from the manufacturers, and their pro- | 
duction is not part of the operation of the| 
daguerréotypist. His office in the first place, | 
however, is to restore and heighten the polish, 
which is readily dulled by exposure to the | 
atmosphere. To effect this he rubs the surface | 
with fine cotton dipped in diluted nitric acid 
and tripoli powder ; and then immediately exposes | 
the plate tothe vapour of iodine sublimed ina} 
small box by means of a spirit-lamp. The 
time of exposure, or, in some cases, the yellowish | 
tint it is seen to assume, determines the practi- | 
cal perfection of this part of the operation. Cn! 
removal of the plate from the iodine box, with | 
now a new surface, the iodide of silver, care | 
is taken in its transfer to the camera to pre- | 
vent a single ray of light falling on it, or imme- | 
diately a change would take place. It is en-| 
closed in a box, and thence taken as near as! 
practicable to the focus of the camera and there 
fixed. The face to be taken has already been 


“arranged in position, and no sooner does the 


operator remove his hand from the instrument 

to converge and concentrate the light, than che- 

mical action commences, and scarcely begun ere | 
the action is complete ; but this point is decided 

only by experience and depends on the brightness 

of the day, for not a trace is to be seen on the 

surface of the plate, and it is to all appearance 

as it was after the polishing process. Curiosity, 

however, in this particular, would be satisfied 

only at the expense of failure in the end to be 

attained, and the further action of light during 

the inquisitive, fruitless examination, would 

carry the invisible chemical agency too far, and 

spoil the pictorial result. It will be evident 

from this, also, that the carrying-box is again 

to be employed until the now perhaps crys- 

tallised iodide surface, for crystallisation is sup- 

posed to be the solar effect, is submitted to the 

fumes of mercury, sublimed in like manner as 

the iodine before described. The rationale of 
the mercurial operation is thus explained: the 

iodine crystallised, which it very readily is by 

solar influence, the surface thus altered, and 

most where the brightest light acts, there the | 
vapour of the mercury adheres, and with the 

silver forms an amalgam, which, reflecting light, , 
gives the lights, whilst the surface almost un- 
altered by the fainter ray from the shadow of 
the face, the black polish retained absorbing, 
not reflecting, gives the shades of the picture. 
The only further operation is to dip the amal- 
gamated plate into the hypo-sulphate of soda to 
fix the portrait, to prevent the fassher action of | 
light, and to dry, as soon as may be, by hot | 
water. <A copy of the bust of Byron was taken 
on Friday evening by means of the oxyhydro- | 
gen light ; more time, of course, was occupied | 
than had the solar ray been the agent ; the | 
produce attracted great attention and interest, | 
but the crowd prevented our seeing aud noting 

the degree of accuracy attained. 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue fourth of these agreeable conversazioni 
took place on Wednesday, March 10th, and was 
the most fully attended of the season. The 
tables were abundantly furnished with beauti- 
ful drawings, sketches, and objects of interest 
in art. One folio contained a rich and valu- 
able collection of designs, by Benvenuto Cellini, 
for vases, lamps, Ke. &c. Sir Walter James 
and Mr. Wadmovre, among other merited ama- 
teurs, contributed folios of beautiful drawings. 
The etching of Mr. Shenton’s plate, engraving 
for the Art-Union, was shewn; and the ana- 
glyptographical map of the Pyrenees, by Mr. 
Freebairn, mentioned in our No. 1259, was put 
together, and exhibited entire, to the justifica- 
tion of our admiration and praise of it. 


PARIS LETTER. 
March 30, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of March 22. 
—M. Gannal, whose method of preserving dead 
bodies from putrefaction by injecting chemical 
solutions is well known, was admitted to read 
a paper on his methods of preserving meat by 
similar processes. He remarked that, under 
the name of gelatine three distinct substances 
were commonly confounded: —geline, gelée 
(jelly), and gelatine properly so termed. The 
second of these substances was deduced from 
the first by means of water and heat; and the 
third, better known as glue, from the first, by 
air and heat. He had found that the only two 
substances in animal bodies liable to putrefac- 
tion were the geline and the albumine; and it 
was to prevent the action of the putrefying 
process on these substances that his experi- 
ments had been directed. The common method 
of salting meat was not only slow and expen- 
sive, but did not always effect its object, and 
much altered the nutritive powers of the meat. 
The method of preserving meat by exhausting 
the air from it, and keeping it in hermetically 
closed vessels, was good in theory, but by no 


means easy of practice. He had discovered that 


the injection of an aluminous solution caused 
the preservation of the animal substance with- 
out altering the nutritive qualities of them. 
Neither the sulphate of alumine nor the acetate 
admitted of ready application, independently of 
their communicating an unpleasant taste, and 
he had therefore adopted the chlorine of alumine 
in avery pure state; such as at 10° of Baumé’s 
areometer. With two pounds of this chemical 
salt, and six quarts of distilled water, a liquid 
fit for all purposes of this kind would be 
obtained, and it required only three pounds’ 
weight of this liquid to inject a whole ox. The 
method was this : Thecarotid artery and jugular 
vein were opened simultaneously, so as to allow 
as much blood as possible to escape; a syphon 
was then introduced, downwards, into the 
carotid artery ; the jugular vein was closed by 
ligature, and the injection was made. When 
the animal was perceived to be sufficiently 
injected, the syphon was withdrawn and the 
artery tied up; after twenty minutes the body 


jmight be skinned and cut up according to the 


usnal methods, only the bones and the fat 
might be left along with the flesh, being equally 
preserved from decomposition by the injection. 
The only part of the animal spoiled by the 
injection was the lungs. The flesh might then 


be hung up in the open air, if flies were care- 


fully prevented from depositing their eggs in 
it, and the meat would keep in this way a long 
time perfectly fresh and good. If the meat were 
to be kept for a very long period, it would be 
necessary to wash it with a solution of chlorure 
of sodium, at 10°, and chlorure of alumine; and 


the meat should then be hung up in a current 
of hot air in a chimney-corner. When dried, 
the meat, thus prepared, should be put in 
casks hermetically closed. Such meat before 
being cooked should be soaked in water for 
twenty-four hours. If, however, the meat was 
to be kept fresh (not dried) it should be piled 
up in casks, and a saturated solution of chlorure 
of sodium, or of common salt, should be poured 
over it to prevent it from getting mouldy. All 
such meat should be boiled only half the time 
that newly killed meat required. He had fed 
some dogs for three months on meat so pre- 
pared, and had found it perfectly nutritious. 
Many improvements and modifications would, 
he had no doubt, be introduced into his method 
when it came to be applied in a large scale, but 
he was sanguine as to its general results; and 
he produced specimens of meat preserved fresh 
in this way for two and three years. A com. 
mission was named to report on this process. 

At one of the late meetings of the Academy, 
Mr. Espy's ** Theory of Storms” was read ; but 
as it is well known in England, it is not worth 
while to advert to it more particularly. 

Books. —‘* The History of Katable and Poi- 
sonous Fungi,”’ by M. Joseph Roques, second 
edition, is approaching to its completion : many 
important alterations and additions have been 
made in it.—M. Dureau de Ja Malle has pub- 
lished a valuable work “ On the Political Eco- 
nomy of the Romans.” ‘The questions of the 
size, population, &c., of the imperial city are 
ably treated ; and much matter, which will be 
new to the generality of scholars, is brought 
into view. ‘The work makes two octavo vol- 
umes.—An interesting book, “* The Memoirs 
and Travels of the Duke d’Enghien ” (Napo- 
leon’s unfortunate victim), is now publishing. 
The author is the Count de Choulot, a gentle- 
man who is possessed of accurate sources of in- 
formation in all matters relating to the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. 

We learn from Gottingen, that Professor 
Heeren has resigned the superintendence of the 
** Scientific Journal” of that place. — M. 
Ranke, brother of the historian and Director of 
the Gymnasium of Gottingen, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Seminary of Philosophy 
in that University, which flourished first under 
Heyne, and, more recently, under the late 
Ottfried Miiller. 

A shock of earthquake was felt at Coblentz 
on the Rhine at 6h. 34m. a.M., accompa. 
nied by a loud noise, and in a direction from 
north-east to south-west. It was also felt on 
the Lahn and the Moselle. A bluish meteor 
was observed during the previous night over 
the volcanic mountains near Brohl; and on 
the same night, a ball of fire of unusual size 
was seen at Troyes in France. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE, March 24th.—The following degrees were 

conferred :— 

Doctor in the Civil Law.—Rev. S. H. Banks, jTrinity 
Hall, Vicar of Dullingham. 

Doctor in Physice.—S. W. J. Merriman, Caius College. 

Honorary Master of Arts—The Hon, D. F. Fortescue, 
Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. H. B. Bund, Trinity College ; 
H. C, Barker, Caius College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
On Thursday week, the Earl of Clare pre- 
siding, a paper by Mr. Bonomi was read ‘ Upon 
a Remarkable Gold Signet Ring,’ purchased by 
Lord Ashburnham in Cairo in 1825, and which 
apparently belongec, if not to that Pharaoh 
himself, to the period of Thothmes III. This 





ring, with other antiquities, had been taken by 
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Greek pirates, who captured the vessel in which 
they were embarked, and carried to Syra. 
There they were sold, and the ring found its 
way to Constantinople, whence it came to Eng- 
land ten months ago, and was restored to the 
possession of its original owner. It was dis- 
covered in a tomb at Sakkara, the necropolis of 
Memphis, and belonged to a mummy completely 
cased in gold, even to the toes and finger-ends,and 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions. There 
was also a scarabeus, a pair of bracelets, and a 
chain or necklace of magnificent workmanship. 
The whole, particularly the use of the name of 


the best period of ancient art. The moment is 
when Jove sends Iris to put an end to the bat- 
tle. This is seen in the upper compartment. 
In the middle, Juno and Minerva, in quad- 
rigas, are reluctantly obeying the command ; 
Night is descending, and Sleep and Death are 
bearing off the slain. On the earth a terrible 
conflict rages—treated with a boldness we have 
hardly seen equalled or attempted, except by 
M. Angelo. Warriors and steeds are scattered 
in the wildest confusion ; and combatants, in 
the fiercest strife, are grouped with a sublime 
fury. It would require a volume to describe 





Ptha, the tutelar divinity of Memphis, led to the | 
conclusion that this relic belonged to the Pharaoh, 
or to some high officer invested with fine linen, 
and such emblems of dignity and power as the | 
patriarch Joseph is represented to have been in | 
Genesis, xli. 42:* this agreed with Cory’s | 
chronology. The ring is massive, and of very | 
pure gold. The signet turns on a swivel, and | 
gives two impressions, so fine and sharp as to} 
be quite extraordinary from the metal. It is, 
we believe, called a tabat in the country.—Mr. 
Hamilton concluded the reading of Burkhardt’s' 
interesting paper upon the ‘Condition of Egypt 
under Mahomet Ali,’ and the meeting ad- 
journed. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.3; United Service In- 
stitution, 9 P.M. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ; 
Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Architectural, 8 p.M.; United Ser- 
vice Institution, 3 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} p.M.; Geological, 8} 
P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Ama- } 
teur Artists’ Society, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 P.M. 








FINE ARTS. 
SCULPTURE. 

Tue Literary Gazette had the honour of ori- 
ginally pointing the public regards to the up- 
rising genius of Mr. Lough; and the touching 
strains of L. E.1.. embalmed his earliest efforts 
in our page. Since then we have watched, with 
pleasure, the noble fulfilment of the highest 
hopes his first works inspired, and seen-him 
take his station among the greatest artists of 
the age. A new proof of this has just been 
afforded by the production of a statue of ‘the 
fair Ophelia,” a charming embodiment of one 
of Shakspere’s most beautiful creations. The 
countenance, of a Grecian mould, is exquisitely 
expressive—between consciousness and vacancy. 
Her drapery is falling from her shoulder, so as 
to enable the sculptor to execute a fine portion 
of the female form; and she, all modesty, is 
insensible of the exposure. Her hair is fantas- 
tically wreathed with wild flowers, and in her 
hand she carries a basketful. The foot is 
bare; the poise of the figure natural; and, in 
every point of view, the whole most chaste and 
captivating. The subject is one of much diffi- 
culty ; for who can paint up to the idea, or 
model up to the imagination, of the bard of 
Avon? That Mr. Lough has succeeded, and 
taken us into another region, away from god- 
desses and nymphs, is a great triumph. The 
statue is, we believe, to be done in marble for 
Sir M. W. Ridley, whom we consider to be 
also most fortunate in a group of a child con- 
quering a bull, by the same sculptor: it isa de- 
licious gem. Nor ought we to depart from this 
studio, which we visited with delight, without no- 
ticing a grand allegorical bas-relief from Homer. 
It is truly a magniticent thought, and worthy of 
" * Mr. Hay has presented the representation of a similar 
ceremony to the British Museum, which he obtained 
from a temple at Kalabshe, or the tombs of Gorna. 





the details and effects of this splendid com- 
position. 


THE ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
THE anniversary, to-day, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, has Lord Monteagle in the chair, and 
a capital list of stewards ; so that, we trust, it 
will be commensurate to the public claims of 
this excellent institution, which, during a 
period of twenty-six years, has done so much 
for unfortunate artists, and their widows and 
orphans. No class can deserve better of our 
sympathies, and, we lament to add, require 
more of our assistance. Of all the dismal 
conditions of life, the utter fall from circum. 
stances wherein labour and struggle only sup- 
plied enough to support the deceut appearance 
of a middle station, is, perhaps, the most miser- 
ble and forlorn. Such is the condition of de- 
cayed artists and their families. 





THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ART. 
The Louvre: Salon of 1841. 
Or the cabinet pictures in this year’s Exhi- 


_| bition, the best is ** A Scene of the Inquisition,” 


by Robert Fleury. A man is stretched on the 
ground, and his feet, fixed in a kind of stocks, 
are exposed to the action of fire. A group of 
inquisitors are standing to the right, and two 
are kneeling near the poor wretch’s head, 
taking his distracted confession. It is ably 
painted, full of vigour, with plenty of light and 
shade, and rich, but not gaudy colouring. Te 
has another of “ Michael Angelo attending his 
sick Servant,” full of good qualities. ‘l'ony 
Johannot has a delicious picture of an Oda- 
lisque taking a siesta, with one of his female 
attendants by his side. It is an admirable spe- 
cimen of good colouring, transparent, and bril- 
liant. The landscapes are unusually poor this 
year : so are the marine pieces, though Gudin 
has got some twenty canvasses in the Exhi- 
bition. His best is a large picture of a battle 
off Malaga, full of silvery waves and clouds, 
and a good example of his handling, as well as 
his general theory of colouring. Biard has two 
or three caricatures that are excellent: one in 
particular, ** Le Gros Péché,” in which the 
tambour-major of a regiment is confessing to a 
priest in a country church. He is telling the 


good man (who, by the way, has rather a red | 


nose and cheek) such a monstrous piece of ini- 
quity, that it makes him jump clean out of the 
confession-box, uttering a loud *¢ Whew !” and 
ready to explode like a bomb with astonish- 
ment. 
Another is a figure of a National Guard on a 
hot summer’s day, at his sentry-box in the 
Tuileries, pestered with a swarm of flies, and 
trying to circumvent one of his winged tor- 
mentors with his hand on the cuff of his coat. 
Jacquard has two or three beautiful produc- 
tions :—one, of a little page looking over his 
mistress’s shoulder, while she is reading a let- 
ter; and another, of two worthy priests taking 


The effect is inexpressibly ridiculous. | 


| charity was done. 


badauds term it, are of great excellence. Wyld 
has a very good view of Naples; and Jadin 
has some admirable pictures of dogs, stags, &c. 
Jadin would become the French Landseer, only 
he paints on the opaque principle. 








SKETCHES. 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Tue Report of the Directors of the Book. 
sellers’ Provident Institution for the year 1840- 
41, is, we rejoice to observe, exceedingly satis. 
factory. ‘They state that at the commence- 
ment of the year which had just terminated 
(only the third year), by the rules of the 
Institution, a portion of its income became 
available for the temporary assistance of its 
members; and that no delay might be ex. 
perienced by any member applying for such 
assistance, they had appointed a Committee, to 
whom every application made to the Secretary 
for relief was to be immediately referred, for 
a decision on its pressure and merits, after the 
personal investigation of every case. It was 
also a source of peculiar gratification to the 
Directors to state, that they had succeeded in 
their applications to several medical gentlemen, 
eminent in their profession, to become the me- 
dical officers of the Institution, and who would 
readily give their best advice in every case 
sent by the Board for their consideration. 
These were Dr. Darling, Dr. James Johnson, 
J. F. South, Esq, Dr. A. 'T. Thomson. 
Thirty-four names had been added to the 
list of its members ; whilst seven had been 
removed by death, and eleven excluded for 
non-payment of their subscriptions, there 
were now 393 on the books. The Report 
of the Auditors shewed a considerable in- 
crease in the funds, and the members were 
congratulated upon the still improving position 
and prospects of the Institution, which ought, 
indeed, to unite every individual connected 
with the trade. The Treasurer, Mr. Thomas 
Brown, of the house of Longman and Co., 
reported at the general meeting that the funds 
amounted to upwards of 10,000/. 





THE SEAMAN’S HOSPITAL. 


In a recent Literary Gazette (No. 1255), we 
brought the admirable conduct and uses of this 
truly benevolent institution (and not for the 
first time) under the cognisance of our readers. 
We have now to state that its anniversary was 
held at the Albion Tavern on Wednesday, Sir 
George Cockburn presiding. An animated ap- 
peal was made to the sympathies of the com- 
pany, and a subscription of 1000/. was an- 
nounced. This is, however, far from sufficient 
to defray the expenses of a charity which, dur- 
ing the past year, received 2564 patients, and 
relieved 1505 out of the Dreadnought. We 
have, ever since we knew of this establishment, 
felt a warm interest in its success; and it was 
only on Saturday last, when invited to witness 
the operation of Jones’s filter on board that 
vessel (where it shewed a capacity for making 
10,000 gallons of muddy ‘Thames water as clear 
as crystal in the course of a day !) that we took 
the opportunity of seeing how the business of the 
At the hour we were there, 
two o'clock, sixteen patients had been already re- 
ceived, sick from foreign voyages, hurt by imme- 
diate accidents, and otherwise unhappily candi- 
dates for the medical succour which this refuge 
so liberally affords. We saw one poor fellow, 
of a once strong and athletic form, lamentably 





reduced by scurvy (which we lament to hear 
is but too prevalent in the merchant service, 


coffee after a ‘* succulent dinner,” as the French | in consequence of the owners taking little care 
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to provide vegetable diet and lime-juice for their 
crews), at the end of a trip of several years, 
with but a few shillings in his pocket, within a 
few minutes examined, passed, and installed in 
a comfortable invalid berth, with skilful men 
to prescribe, and attentive attendants to ad- 
minister, his medicine and sustenance. We 
were told the prognostics were favourable, and | 
he would, in all human probability, soon be | 
well. Another came, badly wounded—a limb | 
crushed by the fall of a beam. He, too, was | 
instantly ministered too ; and so, in succession, | 


Miss Birch, &c., were encored. The recitative 
and solo parts, &c., were severally sung by 
Misses Birch and Woodyat, Messrs. Stretton, 
Horncastle, J. Bennet, and H. Phillips, all of 
whom were deserving our high praise. Their 
execution, style, and intonation, betokened skill, 
taste, and judgment. The words were arranged 
by Mr. Taylor, from Thomson’s “ Seasons.” 





VARIETIES. 
The Marquess of Northampton’s Soirée of 
Saturday was rendered even more than usually 


were brought up the ladder, human being) brilliant by a visit from Prince Albert. The 
after human being, in every stage of disease | rooms were crowded for several hours by emi- 
and suffering, and to all the most prompt and; nent men of every description — peers, artists, 
efficient aid was afforded. Surely it needs noj authors, the distinguished in science, legis- 
persuasion to induce the British public to sup-|lators, and the patrons of social improvement. 


port a Charity like this ?- We would not waste a | 
word to impress the duty upon the most thought- 
less who possess the means. | 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—On Tuesday, Bea-| 
trice di Tenda was performel, 
was again alone in her glory. 

Drury Lane.—Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito! 
was produced on Wednesday with the novelty) 
of a Demoiselle Fiirth as Véitellia.° She; 
appeared to be nervous, but did not exhibit, 
through her alarm, either voice or talent to 
induce us to anticipate that she would be a 
great accession to the company. The opera, 
altogether, was unequally performed ; the drill 
of the choruses still making them the promi- 
nent feature. 

The English Opera.—Her Majesty did her 
English subjects the honour of a visit on 
Wednesday, and of course the theatre was well | 
filled. The music of Keolanthe has grown upon! 
the ear, and its beauties are now more justly | 
and generally appreciated. | 

Sadler’s Wells.—In one of our unfrequent | 
visits on ‘Tuesday last to this pleasant but} 
distant theatre, we were agreeably surprised | 
into a capital evening’s amusement; it hap-| 
pened to be the benefit of that popular actress | 
Mrs. Honner, who had supplied a most plenti-} 
ful entertainment of theatrical good things, | 
which were evidently much relished by the| 


people of the locality who crowded the house. ; 
She spoke a pretty occasional address, written | 
for her by Mr. Leman Rede, and was much 
applauded throughout. On Monday next it 
was announced that the attentive treasurer 
and acting manager, Mr. Greenwood, held out 
equal inducements to the playgoing world ; 
to whom we cannot but wish equal success, as 
the author of many of the most successful of 
the Sadler’s Wells dramas. The theatre is to: 
be repaired and re-decorated during a short 
recess, and opened again on Whit Monday. 





Hanover Square Rooms.—On Wednesday, 
the anniversary of the birth of Haydn was 
celebrated by the London Professional Choral 
Society. The performance, judicionsly selected 
and most effectively given, was Haydn’s fine 
composition ** The Seasons.’ This was the 
first time, we believe, that an English concert 
audience ever heard that celebrated work 
complete. Its character is well known, how- 
ever, from selections. The audience, on Wed- 
nesday evening, appeared highly delighted 
with the music, both the vocal and instru- 
mental parts of which were well executed, 
and gave proofs of study and practice. The 
choruses were exceedingly good, and the ac- 
companiments fine. The chorus, ** Hark the 
Tempest,” the hunting chorus, and the ballad 
with chorus, ‘* There was a Squire,” sung by 





} national drama. 


It was a scene of avery remarkable and in. 
spiriting character; such as can seldom be 
witnessed in this or in any other country. 
The Prince, with the Queen, had previously 
passed the afternoon in the British Musenm. 
It is in such places and pursuits that the loyal 


and Persiani; #”4 affectionate love to hear of them. 


The Drury Lane Theatrical Fund held its 
anniversary on Wednesday, in the Freemasons’ 
Hall, H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge in the 
chair. The meeting, we regret to hear, was 
thinly attended ; but we trust with Lord Nor- 
manby, who proposed the toast of the Royal 
President, that the passing cloud under which 
this theatre is obscured, and separated from its 
brighter fellows, will speedily pass away, and 
we shall see it restored to the legitimate and 
Could not Macready be in- 
duced to render this great service to the stage ? 
Surely the proprietors should employ every 
means to accomplish so desirable an object. 
The subscription amounted to 8431. 

Science in Treland.—The Duke of Leinster, 
Lord Rosse, Lord Adare, Sir W. Hamilton, 
Professor Lloyd, and several other members, 
have been appointed a commission to consider 
in what way the funds usually voted to the 
Dublin Society can be best applied for the pro. 
motion of science and the useful arts in Ireland. 

William 1V.--A statue of William IV., by 
Messrs. Kelsey and Nixon, is about to be erect- 
ed in the space between King William Street 
and Gracechurch Street. 

Astronomical Studies. —On Monday, we are, 
for the sake of our younger friends in par- 
ticular, glad to see that Mr. Adams commences 
his usual Easter course of astronomical illus- 
trations, with the aid of his fine orrery. The 
lasting impression made on the mind by wit- 
nessing this sort of representation of the hea. 
venly bodies, and hearing a judicious explana- 
tion of the universal action, is of the highest 
value; and such opportunities of combining 
instruction with pleasure ought not to be lost. 

Comparison between the Artesian Wells at 
Grenelle and Cessingen.—The well at Grenelle 
has required seven years, two months, and 
twenty-six days’ labour, to attain a depth of 
1650 feet ; the well at Cessingen in the pro- 
vince of Imxemburg, only two years, one 
month, and six days, to attain a depth of 1800 
feet: it cost only 116,000 francs, 16 centimes ; 
that of Grenelle will have cost the city of Paris 
nearly half a million: the instruments alone 
are worth nearly 100,000 francs. The ground 
at Cessingen was, at least, as difficult to bore 
through as that of Grenelle: the sound broke 
seventy times at Cessingen, and only four times 
at Grenelle. The boring at Cessingen advanced 
at an average seventy centimetres every day ; 
that at Grenelle only two centimetres. This 
short statement suffices to shew how much 


gteater progress the art of boring has made in P 


Belgium than in France. The names of the 
borers at Cessingen are Kind, Rost, and Biver, 
who would readily undertake to bore in the 
Paris basin any number of wells at the rate of 
100,000 francs each, with the instruments 
which they have invented. But it would 
be still more profitable to send for Chinese 
borers, who bore wells in the rock to the depth: 
of 2 or 3000 feet for from 10 to 20,000 frances. 

Marine Insurances.—‘“* The idea of marine 
insurances was first acted upon at Bruges in 
the thirteenth century, and the first exchange 
for the convenience of merchants was built 
there in the century following.” Tennent’s 
Belgium. 

Australian Geography.—The ‘‘ Sydney He- 
rald” of August 21st, states that a large river 
has been discovered between Clarence River 
and Moreton Bay ; with thirty feet of water at 
the bar, and for thirty miles up (to which 
extent it has been traced) the banks covered 
with noble cedars. 

Imitation of Rochester. 
Lovely but unloving creature ! 
Hide thee from mine aching sight, 


Beauty shines in every feature, 
Rare as rubies, and as bright. 

There's fatal magic on thy lip, 
Maddening lustre in thine eye; 

Thus whilst I gaze I poison sip, 
When I do not, I must die.—B, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Highgate Literary and Scientific Institution has 
| offered a Premium of Ten Guineas, or a Medal of that 
| value, for the best Essay on the History and Antiquities 
of Highgate, to be sent, free of expense, to the Librarian, 
} on or before the Ist of November. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cambridge University Calendar, 1841, 12mo. 6s. — 
Statistical Sketch of Lancaster, by Edwin Butterworth, 
12mo. 4s. 6d.—The Church in its Relation with the State: 
a Reply to W. E. Gladstone, by J. Rathborne, 8vo. sewed, 
5s.—Dover, Ancient and Modern: a Poem, by sir R. P. 
Jodrell, Bart., M.A. royal 8vo. sewed, 3s.—Case of Mr. 
M‘Leod, by D. Urquhart, Esy. 8vo. 2s. 6¢,—What is the 
Meaning of Subscription? by the Rev. C. N. Wodehouse, 
8vo. sewed, 3s.—The Laws relating to the Commerce and 
Navigation of the British Empire, by R. Ellis, 12mo. 12s. 
—On the Office, &c. of Justice of the Peace, by J. B. 
Sharpe, 12mo. 4s.—The Bible Cyclopedia, Vol. 1. f.cap 
folio, 14. 5s.—Gems of Sacred Poetry, 2 vols. 18ino. 8s. 
—The Fancy Work-Book, 32mo. 2s. Gd.—Idler in Italy, 
Vol. HL. post 8vo. 12s.—De Clifford; or, the Constant 
Man, by the Author of ‘* Tremaine,” 4 vols. royal 12mo. 
2l. 2e.—St. Antholius; or, the Old Churches and New, 
by F. E. Paget, 12mo. 3s. tid.—Agrippa; or, the Nominal 
Christian, by John Jefferson, 18mo. 1s, 6d.—History of 
Duelling, by J. G. Millingen, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s.— 
Comedies of Terence, translated by G. Colman, new edi- 
tion, 12mo. 7s.— Hobbes’ English Works, Vol. V., 8vo. 
12s.—Travels in North America, by the Hon. C. A, Mur- 
ray, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 8s.—Parliamentary 
Pocket Companion for 1841, by C. R. Dodd, 18mo. 4s. 64. 
—Maximums and Speciments of William Muggins, by 
Charles Selby, medium 8vo. 12s. 
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laych. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 25 From 28 to 57 30°08 to 
Friday ----26 | ++-» 30 ++ 62 29°67 «- 
Saturday ..27 | «++. 37 56 | 2965 
Sunday---- 28 | «++» 2M «+ 55 29°86 
Monday --29 | 45 56 | 29-85 
Tuesday -- 30 BBo+e 52 29°77 
Wednesday 31 3 +. 53 29°59 





Wind, south and south-west. 

On the 25th, morning overcast, otherwise clear; the 
26th, generally clear, rain in the afternoon; the 27th, 
morning cloudy, otherwise clear; the 28th, generally 
clear ; the 29th, cloudy, raining very fast during the even- 
ing; the 30th, morning clear, otherwise cloudy, a little 
rain in the afternoon; the 3lst, morning clear, otherwise 
cloudy, raining frequently during the evening. 

Rain fallen, 375 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our notice of the ‘‘ Cure of Stammering,” in last Ga- 
sette, we were misinformed in saying that the boy Tarr 
was in the service of Mr, Ricketts : his brother is coach- 
man to that gentleman. 

«« G.” too late. 

**A German Student.” We are not aware whether 
Klauer Klattowski’s numerical works are being con- 
tinued. We have only seen the first numbers of either 





them. 
«*H” (Newcastle). We must see the book, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists is open daily from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 

pemeerne ree Catalogue, 1 
WILLIAM BARNARD, sinc ae 
"UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 

Examination for the Degree of MASTER of ARTS will 

commence on MONDAY, the 3d of MAY. 
Certificates must be sent to the Registrar Fourteen Days pre- 
viously. 
Candidates are required to specify the Branches which they 
select for Examination. 
Somerset House, 
March 31st, 1841. 


By order of the Senate 
R. W. ROTHMAN, ” Registrar. 


ECKHAM SCHOOL. — There will be 


Two or Three Vacancies at the ensuing Quarter. Pro- 
spectuses may be had at Messrs. Relfe and Fletcher's, 17 Carnhill ; 
and of Messrs. Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street, where the 
following Works, printed for the Use of the School, may also be 
obtained :— f . 

The Genius of the French Language, with a 
Key; Tables to conjugate all the French Verbs; aud A ‘Table to 
conjugate Latin Verbs. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 147. 


Advertisements and Bills intended for  Boveomed in this 
forthcoming No. of the “* Edinburgh Review,” are requested to 
be sent to the Publishers immediately. 

39 Paternoster Row. 





ro y ISS 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, in 1 closely-printed volume, post 8vo. price 12s. 
AT TO OBSERVE; or, the 
TRAVELLER'S REMEMBRANCER., 
By COLONEL J. R, JACKSON, 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

In this portable volume are propounded questions on alimost 
every subject of human norsgened The aN in such mat- 
ters are taught, the well-inf fed at to observe, 
in order to derive all possible ra Wri and benefit from their 
travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands, or in their own 
country; and the least scientific will tind that they may, by the 
simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out in the 
present work, confer immense benefits on science, 

James Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 
(Suocessors to Parbury and Co.) 





‘Next week, in 3 vols. 
N LE N ULLYN;s or, the Son of the 
nted. A Novel. 
mawact Bull, Publisher and Librarian, 19 Holles, Street, 
Cavendish Square. 


. 8 New Burlington Street, April 3, 1841 < 
R. BENTLEY has just ready for publica- 
tion the following = WORKS :— 


Popular Bubbles ; 
Or, Memoirs 4 National and Epidemic Delusions. 
Charles Mackay, Esq 
Author of «The Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 


Il, 
Colin Clink. 
By Charles Hooton, Esq 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Iilestestions by Leech, &c. 


The Hon. C. A. ieamats Travels in North 


America, 

Including his Residence with the Pawnee Indians. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 
New edition, revised, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
vow “aes 


The Marrying Man; 


vel. 
By the Author ott Cousin Geottrey,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The following a are now ready :— 


The History of Duelling. 
Comprising Narratives of the most remarkable Personal cori 
ters, from the Earliest Period down to the Present ‘Tim 
By Dr. Millingen, 
Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c. 
n 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


Il. 
Some Account of My Cousin Nicholas. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
Author of © The Ingoldsby Legends.” 
‘To which is added, 
The Rubber of Life. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
Complete in 1 pocket vol. price 6s. the celebrated Novel, 
Marriage. 
By the ees > val bac ribet ma er &e. 
New 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANC ES. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


| 





few days, in small 8vo 


HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the 
PASSION of OUR LORD HARMONISED. With Re- 
tlections. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Fellow of Trinity case Oxford 5 Author of 
«7 Cathedral.” ! 
J.,G., F,, and J. Rivingtaa St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wager- | 
loo Place, Palf Mall; and sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for April, | 


price 25. 6d. contains: 
‘oor- Law Commission| From the Note-book of the Or- | 
The Con- | 


I. The 
must be Determined. inary. Chap. VIII. 
II. Ode to the Duke of Welling-'fessions of a Swindler. 
ton, \VIIL. Specimen Leaders of a 
III, The Greater and Lesse:;would-be Editor 
Stars of Old Pall Mall. Chap.'gus, Examiner, Globe, John! 
VIII, r. Johnson and Dr.|Bull, Morning Advertiser, 

urney—Salvator Kosa—Queen| Morning Chronicle, Morning 
Caroline’s Library—Prince Fre-|Herald, Morning Post, Observer, | 
derick— ‘Tom Walker (the first Railway Times, Spectator, Stan- } 
Macheath)— Martin Luther —/dard, Times. 
Jem Spiller—Aaron Hill—Ric-|V Ill. Rustic Controversies, 
coboni — Mademoiselle Salle —|No.V. ‘The P enny Wedding. 
Bull’s Head Club, fo ed by/IX. Lin the Commissioner. 
Spiller—The Hogarth nm Mania|X. A Second Chapter about 
—Horace Walpole—Signor Cas- Faustus. 
trucei — Hogarth's ** Enraged) XI. _Norway and the Norwe- 
Musician” — Quin, the Come 
dian; his Generosity; his Death./X - War Office 
IV. Sonnet. ‘aper for 1s41. 
V. The latest Biographer of our} <iit. Marshal Saxe. 

‘oets War with America 
vi. Cells. Blessing to Mankind. 


For the Ar- 


Examination 


a 
T he Condemned 


James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 


| Literary Kemains of Bishop Warburton; 


(Cyomzanion to the WAVERLEY NO. |¢ 


VELS, containing Kight Pictorial I!lustrations, En- 
graved on Wood in the first style of the art, from Original Draw- 
ings by Cattermole, Landseer, Creswick, Balmer, Buss, and 
other eminent Artists. These Illustrations will appear in 
Monthly Parts, simultaneously with the new and cheaper edi- 


tion of the Waverley Novels now publishing, ani are also adapted | R 


to illustrate all former editions. 
Twenty-five Parts, containing 
Messrs. Jackson and Whimper. 
royal fvo. 1s, 4d. 

London : Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row. 


They will be completed in 
200 Engravings executed by 
The Price, in f.cap 8vo. 1s. ; 


ATED BY CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, AND 
Re OWQUILL. 
e April ‘Number o 


BENtEeys MISCE LLANY, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contains— 
Rumfuskin, King of the North Pole; or, {deri Rewarded, 
A Tragedy for the First ot April 
y John Poole, Esq. 
Author of Paul Pry,” &c. 
Illustrated by Leech. 
Secrets of the Blue Chamber. 4 Rencontre with the Brigands. 
Ry Albany Poyntz By Albert Smith 
— ay Bohea; a T. ale of the Igor By Martin Opitz 
p. T. oberfel: 
The Bevin of 44 Birds. 


B Lig wht. 
W. G. J. Barke fle 


| 
| 
don Assurance,” | 
GUY FAWKES. | 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. | 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank | 
ge England in the Olden The Old L edger, No. III. The} 
Time. By Geo. Daniel Mountebank. Edited and il- 
Hore Offleanw —Bob Ramble- _ trated by Alfred Crowquill 
ton and his Brother Sir John, The Sailor. By W. Law Gane, 
By a Man about Town 
STANLEY THORN. 
By the Author of ‘* Valentine Vox.” 
Illustrated by Leec 
Chap. 38—The Commencement of Stanley’ 3 Speculations, 
Chap, 39—1s one which the Ladies will appreciate highly. 
Chap. 40—Is one which the Gentlemen will not condemn. 
Chap. 41—The Countess of Clarendale’s Soirée Musicale. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


By the Author of ‘« Lon- 


Edited A eet heey a Esq. 
April Number o! 
OLBUR N's” “NEW MON VTHLY 
GAZINE and perfctr 
Contains : 
Fathers and Sons. By the Editor Might against Right; a Romance 
The Friend in Need; an Extra- of the Tyrol. By the Hon. E. 
vaganza after Sterne. By Phipps 
‘Thomas Hood, Esq. \The Life and Adventures of 
Loose pha on the Choice, Charles Chestertield. By Mrs. 
of a Profess rollope, illustrated by Phiz 
The French Chamber of Depu- A Parting Word. By the Old 
ties in 1841 ‘orest Ranger 
ae Sporting. By Nimrod.’ 'Pelis e; an Episode in the Mé- 
Indi | moires de la Reine Marguerite. 
The Poacher’ 's Progress | By Miss Costello. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MA- 


Price 6s. with Four Engravings, two of them Illustrating 
the Operation for Strabismus, 

ry. 

l SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXLVLI. for April 1841. 

Among the Original Communications are— 

—Dr. Vose on some Vicarious Actions of the Human Body—D 
Kilgour’s Pathological Contributions— Mr. Elliot on Strabismus 
‘Two-Headed Monster—Mr. Benjamin Bell’s Cases of Cerebral 
Disease, &c. &c. 

Reviews of Barry on Embryology, Bowring and Holrotd on 
Plague, Wightman on the Sympathy between the Head and 
cluded with the most recent and important Medical Intelligence. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman 


| Chrysostom contra sated 


j lished Papers of Bishop Warburton 
fN 


| charm to its truth, simplicity, and feeling. 


| much appreciated by children as the former ; 





HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 

Dr. Lowe on Jaundice—Dr. Boyd’s Pathological Contributions 

—Dr. Paterson on Corpora Lutea—Mr. Bromilow’s Account of a 

he Department under the Head Critical Analysis contains 

Stomach, and other New Publications; and the Number is con- 
and Co., London. 


In royal, or in small 8vo0. 
x 
E 4 


\ N A 
for Four Shillings 
(Formerly in 2 volts. for Ten Shillings), 
‘To be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland 
Publishers—Kobert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Houlston and 
Stoneman, London. 


. > " >" P ~ ’ 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCI. 
ETY of LONDON. Vol. 1V. Partl, 
Contents 
1. Comparative a and Mortality in the Army and Navy 
| By Major Tulloc 
2. Mortality Of L unatics. By W. Farr, E 
3. Superior General Instruction in Paris. 
4. Abstract of the Parish Registers of Tavistock, for 220 Years, 
5. Statistics of Public Libraries in G ; 


sq. 


P 2 
Charles Knight and Co sudgate Street. 
CHURCH BUILDING. 
On the 3lst of March was panies price 6s. the Fifty-eight! 


TPHE BRITISH C "RIETIC and ail AR. 
TERLY THEOL OGIC AL REVIEW. 
teviews 
The C hurch | in the West Indies—Bowden’s Life and Pon. 
tificate of Greg: French and English Editions of st. 
1igration South Australia— lerical 
Religious Advertisements and Announcements — Ur 
Church Building : 
Roofs (with Woodcuts)—Notices of New Theological Work 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 


nee GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 

April contains, among ae articles, a Review of the 
a View and Descrip- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cray Church, Kent; on the Locality ot Herne’s 
Vak, with a Map of Windsor Little Park; the Authorship of the 
Turkish Spy; the Pocket Dial of Shakspere; Anecdotes of the 
Heralds’ College; the Burial Grounds of Turkey, &c. &c. With 
Review of New Publications; Literary and Scientific Intelli- 
gence; Antiquarian Researches; Historical Chronicle; and 
Obituary, including Memoirs of Lord Hen!ey, Admiral Fieeming, 
ev. T. Kackett, John Rickman, Esq., d *. Rutt, Esq., Dr. 0. 


Gregory, M. James l’. Warde, &c. Price 2s. td, 
Published by W. siti Chancery Lane. 
T HE SE TTL E Rs AT HOME, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Being the First of a Series of ‘Tales, to be published Quarterly, 

entitled ‘* The Playfellow.” 

“‘ The circumstances under which this little volume, for the 
amusement of children, has been produced, give an additional 
The tale, though in 
one passage sorrowful enough to moisten many a pair of eyes, is 
full of interest and character. The latter, we may add, is as 
and they will take 
as lively an interest in Ailwin’s ignorant and unselfish fidelity 
and her stalwart arms, and in Roger RKedfurn the gipsy boy's 
gleams of better nature, as in the developement of the main 


and npub 
Open 


e 3s. 6d. 


| incident of the book, a disastrous flood which spread devastation 
| over the Isle of Axholme two hundred years ago.”—Athenceumn, 


March 20. 


London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


ce 4s. the 2d volume o 
H ISTORY of ENGL AND, during the 
Reign ener the Third 
JOHN ADOL PHUs, Esq. 

‘The whole to be cosephated in eight volum 

appear in May, and Vol. 1V.i 

“ Printed uniformly with Hume and Smolleti, the eight vo- 
lumes, of which it is to consist, must indeed be welcome tu Eng 
lish literature.”’"—Literary Gazette. 

“© It is written with judgment, candour, and impartiality; and 
is one of the most valuable additions to the Ristory of this coun- 
try that has yet been published. It contains a copious mass of 
information, and is perfectly free from political bias."-—Morning 
Herald, 

“ Mr. Adolphus possesses fidelity and industry, and we find 
him sincere. He has diligently collected facts, and impartially 
narrated them.”—Conservative Journal, 

*« The life of that venerable King, and the history of his reign, 
possess an interest not derivable merely from the sixty eveuttul 
years which they include, but for the truly English character of 
the * Christian Gentieman on the Throne.’ Our hearts go with 
Mr. Adolphus, while he dwells on the virtues and accomplish- 
ments o overeizn whose memory will be held in reverence by 
every true patriot.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

London: John Lee, 440 West Strand. 


“ga III, wili 


Tn 18mo. Is. 6d. bound. 
, Pe r 
XERCISES in ORTHOGRAPHY and 
Composition, on an entirely new plan, containing much 
valuable information on various subjects. 
ENRY HOPKINS, 
Conductor of a School at Birmingham. 

“The plan pursued in this little work is to bring together 
all words that have the same sound, but of which the Ortho- 
graphy differs, and to compose a number of sentences, which 
contain these words in their different senses. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and ¢ and E. C. Osborne, 
Bennett's Hili, Biruitagham. 


2 vols. post Sco. with Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, lettered, a 
r ‘HE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, and PRE- 
SENT CONDITION of the FINE ARTS fn GREAT 
BRIT: AIN, 
By W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, 
( se of the Living Model Academy; Translator of 
. Merimée’s Work on Oi! Painting, &c. 

«From sain nature of the subject, the command of materials 
enjoyed by the author, the compre hensive character of the in- 
formation, and the manner in which these means of excellence 
are treated, it is a work likely to excite a good deal of attention.” 
—orning Herald. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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MESSRS. FISHER AND CO. HAVE THIS DAY 
PUBLISHED 


FAMILY SECRETS, No. TIL; 
Or, Hints to those who would make 
Home Happy. 

By the Author of ** The Women of England.” 


To be completed in about Twenty Monthly Numbers, at ls. each, 
embellished with a highly finished Engraving on Steel. 


lith edition, cloth, 9s.; silk, lls.; morocco, 15s. of 
’ r YXT Ne PL ‘ + 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. 

« We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, 
lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have our own way, 
every family should order a copy of ¢ The Women of England.’ 
Husbands, especially young husbands, should buy it for their 
wives; fathers, for their daughters; brothers, for their sisters.” 
—Methodist Magazine. 


’ MJ al r 7 

THE RHINE, ITALY, AND 

‘ Ae an Bh 
GREECE, 
Part IV. 

Illustrated in a Series of Views from Drawings on the Spot, by 
Messrs, Leitch, Bartlett, and Wolfensberger, Col. Cockburn, and | 
Major Irton. Containing the Campanile, Venice—Lago di Como | 
—'The Lantern of Diogenes, Athens—and Braubach on =! 
Rhine. Price 2s. 

TLATYIVG oT ! . . 
SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE, 
Part IV. 

With a View of the Cedars of Lebanon. Price 2s. 

o be completed in about Forty Monthly Parts, every Part 
embellished with a highly tinished Engraving on Steel , 
Part I. Views of Jerusalem and Zidon. 

Il. — Damascus. . 

— Ill. The Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee. 


Reprints of Parts I. to III. are now ready. 


HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE BIBLE, 


Part XI. 
After the Old Masters. Containing—He set the Royal Crown 
upon her Head, after Guido—He searched, but found not the 


Images, after La Hire—Be not faithless, but believing, after 
Vanderwerf. Price 2s. 


The First Volume of Fisher's 
HISTORIC 
OF THE BIBLE, 


After the Old Masters. Embellished with Thirty high | 
finished Engravings on Steel. Cloth, 2ls.; half-morocco, gilt | 
edges, 25s.; morocco, elegant, 30s. 


May 1st will be published, 


MR. BUCKINGHAM'S 
AMERICA, 


HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE. 
With a Portrait of the Author, and Seventy Wood Engravings. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 2i. 2s. 

“ The more minute details of the scenes and events in reference 
to these and other subjects presented by his extensive tours in 
America, are reserved for a work which he is now preparing for 
the press, Enough has; however, been said to lead us to look for- 
ward with pleasure to the publication which Mr. Buckingham 
has announced.”"—Athenaum, 


May Ist, uniform with «The Women of England,” 


SUMMER AND WINTER IN 
THE PYRENEES 
By the Author of «The Women of England,” Family 
Secrets,” &c. &c. 
Cloth, 94.5 silk, 11s.; morocco, 15s. 
FISHER, SON, AND CO, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


h edition, price 1 


STRIC’ rURE, PILES, and other | 
2S —_ L tai R INTESTINE; ee 
Price 5s. Gd 
y LEDE at KS SAL MON, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon a the Infirmary for Fistula, ‘and cone) Diseases 
the Rectum, 3% Charterhouse Squa 
Whitta cae gee Maria Lane; and Wacey, 4 Old 7 road Street. 


N 


DIS 
on PROLA Pst 


Round in 1 vol. folio, containing Ninety-four coloured Plates, 

with Descriptions, price 6/. complete, the Twenty-four Numbers, 

LLUSTRATIONS of CUTANEOUS | 

DISEASE. A Series of Delineations of the Affections of 

the Skin, in their more atarenting and frequent Forms; with a | 

Practical Summary of t toms, Diagnosis, and T'reat- | 
ment, including appropriate Fe 

By ROBERT WILLIS, M.D 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician 
to the Koyal Infirmary for Children. 
The Drawings are after Nature, and Lithographed by 


Arch Henning. 
Et 


Fol. 1. in ." boards, 18s. ; Ve 
EMENT of M EDIC INE- _ * Morbid 
Poisons. 


By ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.D. 


cian of St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
Chirurgical Socicty of London. 


We . : 
ike JONES OBSTETRIC. A series of 
Sixty Plates, illustrative of the Art and Science of Mid- 
w ifery, in all its Bri mehe Se 
ByA. L. MOREAU, 
Professor of Midwifery to the Fac ee of Medicine, Paris. 
Edited, with Practical Remarks, STRE » M.R.CS, 


President of the Royal Medico- 








} 
| 
| 
| 


"nat renga, = 





| 


To be completed in Ten Mon s, each containing Si 
lates, with Descriptions, price 6s. plain; coloured, 12s. 
London: H. Bailli¢re, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 


219 Regent Street. 


lition, 12mo. price 3. 
REC E G RA MMATIC JE 
MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM, 
‘This Grammar has been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLI E OR SCHOOL. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. bound, 
REEK VERBS: their Formations, 
Defects, and Irregularities. 
By A. N. CARMICHAEL, 
Classical Master i in the Edinburgh Academy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SIA U NDE Rk NICHOLAS 
_ ramalates yet the German 
ANTHONY (¢ RLING, 73d. Regiment. 
John Murray, Feet Street. 


Russ the 
By on 


edition, He IN 6d. 

Ix MONTHS InN CHINA. 

By LORD JOCELYN, 
Late Military Secretary to the Chinese Expedition. 

With Views of Chusan Harbour and the Great Wall of China. 

John Bens Albemarle Street, 
SEQU! EL TO ‘BU RNES’ VOYAGE ON THE “INDUS 
With a Map, 8vo. 14s. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a 
JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by 
the Indus, Cabool, and Badakshan. 
By LIEUT. JOHN WOOD, Indian Navy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


With a large Map, 2 vols. 8vo 


A HISTORY edb INDIA: the Hindoo and 

Mahomedan Per 

By the Hon. MOUNTSTU. ART ELPHINSTONE. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


With a Portrait, f.cap 8v 


ISHOP H EBER’S “POETICAL 
WORKS, Palestine — Europe— 
Passage of the Red ... S c hurch Service—Transla- 
tions of Pindar—Miscellaneous Poems, &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In1l vol. 8vo. with above 120 Hlastrations, price 15s. or 
royal Svo. 30s, a 


ISTORY of BRITISH STAR-FISHES, 

Sea Urchins, and other Aniinals of the Class Echinoder- 

mata; aoe an Account of every Species met with on the 
British Coast 

By EDW "ARD FORBES, M.W.S. For. Sec*B.S. Xe 

This Volume is Uniform with the British Quadrupeds and 


' British Reptiles by Professor Bell, and the British Birds and 


British Fishes by Mr. Yarrell. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
“NEW cas oo AL ecedale ARY. 
Part XII. o 
EW GENERAL BIOGRA PHICAL 
DICTIONARY, projected and partly arranged by the | 
late ne: HUGH Je AMES. ROSE, B.I 
‘~%* The Third Volume will be ready in a few days. 
Publisted for the —— wich B. seesiaesas Ludgate Street. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE LOWER CLASS 
In 8vo, price 2s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
Ss 


E R M O N, with Notes.| 
By HENRY PARR HAMILTON, M.A. F.R.S, 
Rector of Wath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Erle. phony St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
J. Sutherland, Edinburgh; and Prockter and Vickers, Ripon. 


| 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Senior Physi- 


RUDI. | 


- mere 
1 n vo. price 10s. 6d, in boards, the 2d edition of 
ma ’ 
ECTURES on the PROPHETICAL 
| OFFICE of the CHURCH, viewed relatively to Roman- 


| is ism and Popular ae tism 
} By JOHN HENRY NEW MAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Orie! College, and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford. 
J.,G., F.,and J. Rivington, St Paul’s Churchyard,and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxtord. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
Lectures on Justification. 2d edition, 
| 8vo. lg. Gd. 


| 


i edition, ro 
NDEX of QU OT ATIONS from GREEK 
AUTHORS, contained in the 5th edition of Blomfield’s 
, ly ranslation of Mathie’ 's Grammar. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
j 
i hee ACTS for the TIMES, 
; No. XC, 
| Contents:—Kemarks on certain Passages in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
| and Parker, Oxtord. 
Also, the 2d edition, with a Postscript, of 


A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, in Explanation 


of the above Tract. By the Author. Price ls. 


Price Is. the 2d edition of 


n f.cap Bvo. cloth, price 6s, 
OCAP 0 U TAS, and other Poems, 
chiefly thy TT 
B Rs. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
““Mrs. Lydia H. ae is called the American Hemans. 
Her poetry is of a high moral character, often religious, and 
| always above mediocrity. Occasionally she produces something 
| of extreme beauty.”— Atheneum, Feb. 1835. 
R. Tyas, 8 Paternoster Row. 
TABLE-TAL wo Ned “THE a POST,” 
ols. f.cap 8vo, 12. 
| PHE TABLE- TALKER; or, Brief Essays 
on Society and Literature. 
Collected from the “* Table-Talk”’ of “The Morning Post,” and 
evised by the Author. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


ORIGINAL WORK KY JUN 
LETTER. wan HONOURABLE 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL, Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in Canada. London, 1760, 
Edited by N. W. SIMONS, of the British Museum. 

This work was written by Junius six years before the pub- 
lication of his celebrated Letters, and was unknown to all the 
editors. The facts contained — will, no doubt, lead to the 
discovery of the author of Juniu 

William Pickering, Pabiisher, Chancery Lane. 
A’, ” 


n 8vo. price 5s. 6 
INTRODUC TION to SHAK. 
SPERE’S “ MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 
y J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


ce One Shilling 
> 
RODWE L L’S C ATALOG UE 
e BOOKS for 1841. 
46 New Bond Street; to be had also at Messrs. Simpkin 
and Marshall’s, Stationers’ Court, 
REW COMBE, M.D. 
Consulting Ph ction ~— the King and (ueen of the Belgians. 
int vol. 12mo. pp. 3 rice 6s. 
“Tris beautifully clear and convincing.”"—Scotsman. 
“The treatise of Dr. Combe is, in design and execution, very 
superior to the numberless nursery guides which have succeeded 


each other in such inefficient rapidity.”— Atheneum. 
Maclachian, Stewart, and C “dinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, 


: DR. COMBE’S NEW WORK. 
N the PHYSIOL OGICAL and MORAL 


ee T of INFANC 





and Co. Londor 3 and all Booksellers, 
THe MONTHLY CHRONICLE for 
ae April contains :—1. 


The Scotch Church Question — 
By RK. Newton Lee, Esq. — Biographical neceeesions 
under the Cranium of a Giantess. From Richter—4. The Gather- 
ing of Israel. By Mrs. Charles Tinsley—5. The Minstrel. From 

Goethe—6. First Love of Lady Ann Nevyl: a Tale—7. The Minor 
Poems of Joanna Haillie—8. Cora: a Leg of Somersetshire. 
By Sidney Whiting—9. Sketches of Spanish Generals, 15; 
Espoz y Mina, Part I],—10. Napoleon's Funeral. By J.E. Reade 

—11. Nature's Voice; or, the Future—12. Characteristics of New 

4. 
Senden: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
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ce 78. 2. 6d, with Three Engraving: 


YHE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO- 
PHICAL JOURNAL. 
Conducted by PROFESSOR JAMESON. 
No. LX. for April 1841. 

Among the Contents of this Number will be found :— Memoir 
of Prot. Blumenbach; by Prof. Marx—Dr. Richardson on Solar 
Radiation—Dr. Fyfe on the Evaporative Power of different kinds 
of Coal—Dr, Martan on the Glaziers of Spitzbergen—Mr. D. 


| Piootatier on Long's American Frame Bridge — On the Tea 


| 


Plantations in India— Mr. Allan Stevenson on a New Signal 
Light for Railways—Prof. Gustav Bischof on the Employment 
of the Safety Lamp in the Coal Mines of Germany—Mr. Galloway 
on Shooting Stars— Meteorological Observations; by various 
Contributors—Prof. Graham’s Account of Rare Plants which 


\ have lately Flowered in the | neighbourhood of SAiabusgh—Fee- 
| ceedings of Vari 


j 





arious S 
—Notices of New Fceine-—iaes OF Patents, &c. om &c. 
Adam and Charles nt Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. 
vondon,. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 
I, 
DE CLIFFORD; 


OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. 
By ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Tremaine,” ‘* De Vere,” &c. 
Il. 


STAGE AND FRENCH 
PEOPLE. 

Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Fsq. 

£2 vols. small 8vo. 


THE FRENCH 


Ill. , 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY or GEORGE IV. | 


By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 
A giition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, bound. 


A IV. 


THE ENGAGEMENT; 
“A NOVEL, 
3 vali. post 8vo. 


«One of the most vivid, vigorous, and just pictures of English aristocratic society, which has | 
We have had nothing equal to it since ‘ Tremaine’ and * De Vere.’” | 


ever been given to the world. 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Vv 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. 
By SIR CHARLES AND LADY MORGAN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
of most amusing volumes, full of piquant — and replete with eloquence, 
st, 


YA co 
4 taste, and humour,’’— Po. 


Zz , 

EB VI. - 

THE MONEYED MAN;:; 

: > 

Or, THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘«Brambletye House,” &c. 
3 vols. pest 8vo. 

“ The main object of this tale is to shew that riches are by no means indispensable to felicity; 
and this useful moral is enforced through the nvedium of the hero’s own confessions, who, as a rich 
man, is a selfish, heartless, arrogant fellow ; bat, when sobered by misfortunes, becomes amiable, 


contented, and happy, because he then, for the first time, enjoys ‘the eternal sunshine of the spot- 
less mind.’ It is the best novel the year has produced.” —Sun. 


Pd VII. 
Pox 
7 *THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. 
: By DR. GRANVILLE, 
. Author of «* The Spas of Germany,” &c. 
«1'vol. with Map and Thirty Illustrations, 15s, bound. 


«In this work the composition, operation, and virtues, of every one of the mineral 
waters of England, may be seen at one view, together with every information relating 
to them which may be of most interest and value to all who have occasion to make 
trial of their efficacy. For the invalid or tourist in search of health, the work forms a 
perfect treasure.” 


Vill. 


THE COURTS OF EUROPE AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


By the late HENRY SWINBURNE, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in Spain, Italy, &c.” 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


« Two more delightful volumes it is scarcely possible to meet with. They form the most per- 
fect picture of the Continent towards the close of the last century we possess; and no single work 
ever before exhibited such a gallery of illustrious characters as we are introduced to. It comprises 
the royal families in the principal courts of Europe, with almost every person of rank or celebrity 
in the church, the profession of arms, dip! y, li » art, and science, then in existence.” — 
New Monthly. 





JUST READY. 
I, 
THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of ‘* The Pleasures of Hope,” &c, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
IL. 
MRS. DAMER’S DIARY 
OF HER TOUR IN 
GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Ilustrations. 
III. 
THE LOVE-MATCH ; 
A NOVEL, 
By MRS. MABERLY, Author of * Emily.” 
3 vols, 
IV. 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
7s 
JOAN OF ARC; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By T. J. SERLE, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE HON. 


NOW READY. 
IX. 


THE LIFE anv LETTERS or BEETHOVEN. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by IGNACE MOSCHELES,. 
2 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 21s, bound. |, 

«The author of this work was long and intimately acquainted i h' the great composer, and 
Moscheles is eminently qualified, by personal knowledge of him,van ré by an intimate acquaint. 
ance with his compositions, to enrich his biography with manyjva acts, documents, and cri- 
ticisms. The work is pregnant with interest and instruction.” 5} r. 

X. 
| 
‘LADY BLESSINGTON’S IDLER IN ITALY. 
{ The Third and Concluding» Volume of the cheaper edition, in small 8vo. 


«* The whole work presents an animated and attractive view of modern Italy, sparkling with 

' anecdote, and rich in critical remarks on literature and the fine arts. By fireside travellers like 
ourselves, this fi i lusion to Lady Blessi ’s popular work will be received with 
| a kindly welcome.”—Caledonian Mercury. 
| 


j xi, 
| The First and Second Volumes of 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
‘LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


| FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
New and revised edition, in small 8vo. bound in cloth, with Hlustrations. 


« These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.”—Tin’ 
‘©A most valuable and entertaining work.” —Chronicle, : 
«« A charming work, full of interest, at once serious ar™ pleasing.” — M. Guizot. 


XII. 


SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
By an INDIAN OFFICER. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“One of the most agreeable works that has been published illustrative of social life in India. 
It is the production of an English officer, who has resided long enough in various parts of our 
Asiatic p i to be th ghly with the characteristics, both of the natives ofa! 
ranks, and those of his fellow-countrymen denizens with him in the same land. He has pro- 
duced a story of great interest, and an exceedingly correct and picturesque view of the country i" 
which his scenes are laid, and the persons who figure in them.”—New Monthly. 
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